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By the Way— 
This week’s developments in Washing- 


ton are interesting to telephone men. 


The bill to authorize the President to 
take over control and operation of tele- 
graph and telephone systems met with 


ready action in Congress. 


The reason for the haste in giving the 
President power to take control of the 
wire lines is said to be the approach of 
the date set for the strike of Western 


Union telegraphers. 


It is said Postmaster-General Burleson 
will be named to administer the commu- 
in connection with the 


nication systems 


post office. Department officials estimate 
the physical properties as worth between 
$12,000,000,000 $14,000,000,000—and 


that the government will have a surplus 


and 


of $80,000,000 after paying rental for use 


of the properties. 


“Cited for Gallantry.” 
Official 


again how important a role the telephone 


war news proves again and 
plays in the bloody struggle now in pro- 
gress in Northern France. 

The brave lads in charge of the duty 
of maintaining communications on the 
western front are doing their part nobly 
It is, 
however, a revelation to study the army 


and well, as we knew they would. 


orders and observe the vital work done 
over the telephone lines and by the men 
who keep them in service. 


For instance: The other day the As- 


sociated Press cabled a list of more than 
60 Americans cited for “conspicuous gal- 
lantry.in action,” in the capture of Cant- 


grey. Here are a few sample instances: 


“Corporal Anthony C. Bells—Repaired 
telephone lines until arm was shot off.” 

“Private O. <A. Blonded—Showed 
great courage and bravery in repairing 
under heavy shell fire, a telephone cable 
between the post of the division machine 
gun officer and the post of his group 
commander. Although hit by shell frag- 
ments, he continued his work regardless 
of danger.” 

“Privates Russell Handley and Wm. 
Phrar—Wiring front positions in day- 
light in plain sight of the enemy, who 
shot them with machine gun.” 

“Corporal H. G. Dicken—Conspicuous 
bravery in protecting and repairing tele- 
phone lines under terrific shell fire, thus 
keeping up communications.” 

“Private John J. Poole—Distinguished 
bravery in repairing telephone lines under 
heavy shell fire and maintaining com- 
munications.” 

“First Lieut. V. B. Bowles—Displayed 
great courage in stringing a wire and 
maintaining communications under ex- 
ceptionally heavy shell fire.” 

“Corporal Leon Hollow — Although 
sick, repaired five breaks in telephone 
lines; then through machine gun fire car- 
ried a message to the regimental com- 
mander.” 


“Sergeant Alfred James—Wounded by 
shrapnel while repairing telephone; given 
first aid and returned to duty; was se- 
verely wounded again.” 

“Corporal Sam Z. Ingram—Repaired 
telephone lines for twelve hours, per- 
fecting connections under a terrific shell 
fire and gas attack.” 

“Private John Norris—Repaired tele- 
phone lines under a terrific shell fire and 
was wounded.” 

“Sergeant K. K. Burns — Voluntarily 
installed and maintained telephone lines 
under shell fire.” 

“Private L. I. Dial—Maintained tele- 
phone lines under shell fire.” 


“Capt. Wm. P. Crook—Displayed cour- 
age in maintaining telephone communi- 
cations, his great efficiency enabling his 
command to follow at all times the pro- 
gress of the fighting.” 

“Lieut. Frederick Hann — Exposing 
himself to heavy shell fire to repair tele- 
phone lines: suffered from shell shock.” 

“Private B. F. Lawson—Bravery and 
devotion to duty in repairing telephone 
lines under shell fire.” 

“Lieut. L. O. Langston—Kept up tele- 
phone communications at great personal 
risk.” 

“Lieuts. George C. Cox and I. P. Walk- 
Same service.” 

“Privates Ray Tage and Earl Arnold— 
Worked twelve hours the night of May 
27, laying telephone wires that had been 
cut three times, compelling them to re- 
turn for more wire under terrific shell 
fire and gas bombardment.” 

“Privates Jos. Beck, E. A. 
H. C. Franz, E. A. Hartman, R. E. Car- 
son and Michael Vujnovich—Repairing 
telephone lines under shell fire. All were 
wounded.” 
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Jecker and 


And last but not least.— 


“Private Charles D. Fair—Killed in ac- 
tion while repairing telephone lines under 


shell fire.” 


A long list, but the men named therein 
deserve the special tributes of all con- 
nected with the telephone industry. These 
are probably only examples of the heroic 
deeds performed in 
working “over there.” 


keeping the wires 

The boys in khaki who are doing line- 
men’s work, are getting a telephone ex- 
perience which never be 
needed in this Their heroic 
work in France will help to make pos- 
sible a return to peaceful pursuits in our 
land. 


we hope will 
country. 


We, over here, cannot do too much to 
help them “over there.” Let no one fail 
to do his utmost to hold the line in our 
own country. That, indeed, will be little 
enough. 





Government Control of ‘Telephones 


Congress Considering Authorizing President to Take Control of Telegraph, Tele- 
phone, Cable and Radio Systems—Continuous Operation, Secrecy of Military Com- 
munication or Other Military or Public Reasons, the Determining Factors for Action 


Congress early this week took up the 
question of giving President Wilson 
authority to take over the control of all 
telegraph, telephone cable and radio sys- 
tems in the United States. 


The power will be conferred as a war 
measure—long considered necessary by 
many members of Congress. The admin- 
istration, which permitted a similar meas- 
ure to die earlier in the war, threw its 
full strength behind the plan on Monday, 
July 1, when the proposed strike of West- 
ern Union employes, called for July 8, 
was recognized as a grave menace to the 
nation. 


Recommended by President Wilson. 
President Wilson recommended pas- 
sage of the measure, and his brief request 
to Representative Sims of the House 
committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, was backed up by strong appeals 
from three members of his cabinet. 


Representative Sims had _ written to 
the President, Secretaries Baker and 
Daniels and Mr. Burleson asking their 
opinion of a pending bill introduced by 
Representative Aswell of Louisiana em- 
powering the President to take over tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio systems. All 
three gave their approval. 

It is understood that the President has 
not concluded definitely to take over the 
telegraphs and telephones as soon as the 
power is given. He probably will await 
the result of the strike of Western Union 
operators called for July 8 by the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union because the 
Western Union refused to abide by rul- 
ings of the war labor board and con- 
tinued to discharge union operators. 

Union officials claim one-fourth of the 
20,000 operators of the Western Union 
will walk out. The company insists that 
the strike call will have no substantial 
effect upon its business. 

The resolution in the House, which 
was introduced by Representative Aswell 
of Louisiana, reads: 

“That the President, if, in his dis- 
cretion it is deemed desirable in order 
to insure their continuous operation or 
to guard the secrecy of military and gov- 
ernmental communications, or to prevent 
communication by spies and other public 
enemies thereon, or for other military or 
public reasons, shall have power to take 
possession and control of any telegraph, 
telephone, marine cable or radio systems, 
and operate the same subject to those 
conditions of law, so far as applicable. 
which are in force as to steam railroads 
while under federal control.” 


Senator Shepard of Texas introduced 
a resolution identical to that pending in 
the House. It was referred to the mili- 
tary committee. 


Comments of Cabinet Officers. 

Postmaster General Burleson in a let- 
ter, which the President approved as 
stating the reasons “truly,” advised Chair- 
man Sims that the power and discretion 
to act, as proposed in the resolution, 
“seems imperative to safeguard public in- 
terests.” 

The Postmaster General added: 

“At this moment the paralysis of a 
large part of the system of electrical com- 
munication is threatened with possible 
consequences prejudicial to our military 
preparations and other public activities, 
that might prove serious or disastrous. 
We are reminded that there is not a na- 
tion engaged in the war that intrusts its 
military or other communications to un- 
official agencies. I deem it, therefore, my 
duty not merely to approve but to urge 
the passage of the resolution in order 
that the President may act, if necessary, to 
safeguard the interests of the country 
during the prosecution of the war.” 

Secretary Daniels wrote: 

“T believe the resolution is of high mili- 
tary importance and that during this 
period of war the commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy ought to have the 
power to take possession and control of 
any telegraph, telephone, marine cable or 
radio system, and operate the same sub- 
ject to those conditions of law, so far as 
applicable, which are in force as to steam 
railroads while under federal control. It 
was found absolutely necessary early in 
the war to take control of radio systems, 
and I think it is almost as important that 
the President should have the power to 
control all methods of communication.” 


No Statement Now From Vail. 


Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
said on Moriday that the company would 
enter no objection at this time to con- 
gressional legislation, as recommended by 
President Wilson, under which the tele- 
graph and telephone lines would be taken 
over by the government. 


“We believe in giving the President all 
the powers he wants in the matter of 
control of the telegraph and telephone 
lines,” Mr. Vail added. “I have no state- 
ment to make now.. At the proper time 
this company will be prepared to place its 
position before the public.” 
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In discussing his resolution Representa- 
tive James B. Aswell said: 

“The government can release most of 
the employes of telegraph companies by 
sending telegrams over the telephone 
wires, as ‘is done successfully in other 
countries where these facilities are under 
government control. 

The War Department is greatly in 
need of trained telegraphers, telephonists 
and electrical men. If the telegraph and 
telephones be combined, at least 10,000 
telegraphers would be released at once 
for the military service.” 


Operation and Direction Only. 


Under the plan of control worked out 
by administration officials only the opera- 
tion and direction of the wire companies 
will be taken the government. 
The physical properties of the companies 
will remain unimpaired. 4 

It is stated that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has estimated these properties are 
worth between $12,000,000,000 and $14,- 
000,000,000. 


over by 


The government will pay a rental to the 
companies for the use of the properties 
in the same manner as the railroad own- 
ers are compensated for the use of the 
railroad property. 

The Postoffice Department, it is reported, 
has estimated that after this rental is 
paid, there will be left to the government 
a surplus of approximately $80,000,000. 

The committee, on Tuesday, 
after hearing the cabinet officers—Sec- 
retaries Baker and Daniels and Postmas- 
ter Genera! Burleson—arranged to meet 
tc prepare a report on the resolution of 


House 


Representative Aswell of Louisiana, 
which has been indorsed by President 
Wilson. 


The only fight expected is over the 
question of a time limit for government 
operation. A limit was suggested in the 
committee Tuesday and was opposed by 
all three witnesses. 

Secretary Daniels and Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson frankly advocated perma- 
nent government ownership of wire and 
radio communications. 

Postmaster General Burleson said if the 
systems were as efficiently conducted by 
the government as the postal servic 
now is, they never would go back: t 
private ownership. 

Secretary Baker was not prepared t 
go that far, but joined in urging govern 
ment control during the war as a militar 
necessity, to protect government secret 
and facilitate the transmission of gov 
ernment dispatches. 
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July 6, 1918. 


The heads of the two war-making 
tranches declared their attitude was not 
influenced by the strike of Western Union 
operators called for July 8 and was based 
entirely upon military needs. 

Mr. Burleson told the committee that, 
although he had long favored the tele- 
phone and telegraph service being made 
part of the postal system, this did not 
control his view regarding the Aswell 
resolution. 

“No man should try to put over his pet 
hobby under the exigencies of war,” he 
said, and added: 

“The touchstone of the postal service 
is service to the public without refer- 
ence to profit. I don’t want a postal 
surplus, I prefer a deficit. I don’t want 
a deficit from graft, corruption or wan- 
ton extravagance, but 
public service.” 

He added that the telegraph and tele- 
phone companies’ standpoint is to avoid 
reducing dividends to stockholders; the 
mail standpoint, increased facilities. 


from increased 


Burleson Questioned By Committee. 
Representative Cooper, of Ohio, referred 
to the threatened Western Union strike 
and asked the witness if he would favor 
unionization, and he replied: 

“T have never opposed the government 
employes crganizing, but if the telegraph 
and telephone lines are taken over, the 
employes should not be affiliated with any 
outside organization. The sole affiliation 
should be with the government and no 
cutside organization should be allowed to 
influence their action.” 

“If the government does take them 
over,” insisted Mr. Cooper, “and the 
government does not concede their right 
to unionize, how can the government avert 
a strike?” 

“T don’t attempt to answer that ques- 
tion,” Postmaster General Burleson re- 
tlied, “but we do not have strikes in 
the postal service. The telegraph and 
telephone employes are patriotic and I 
co not believe they will strike if there is 
necessity for continuous operation of 
these lines. 

“The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
does 75 per cent of the telegraph serv- 
ice, and as the Secretary of War says, it 
would be disastrous if a strike occurred. 
The mere suggestion of it ought to move 
us all to take whatever step we can to 
Trevent it.” 

“Why is there an emergency now for 
taking control?” asked Representative 
Hamilton, of Michigan. 

“There are two reasons,” answered Mr. 
Burleson. “The first is, I believe that 
the telegraph service is breaking down, 
as evidenced by the sending of impor- 
tant messages, including those of the gov- 
ernment, by train messengers. The other 
reason, and I don’t know whether it is 
true, is that a strike is threatened.” 

Secretary Baker, taking the stand first, 
said it did not happen at the minute to be 
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a military necessity to take over tele- 
phone and telegraph, but it might be “the 
next minute.” He declared it essential, 
as a war measure, to give the President 
full power to take over control of the 
wires if necessary. 

Members of the committee asked many 
questions about the effect of government 
operation. Mr. Baker said he could not 
say with certainty whether the govern- 
ment could completely suppress improper 
communications, but it certainly 
suppress such communications _ better 
than under present laws. At the present 
time, he said, there is no supervision or 


could 


control of domestic messages by telegraph 
so far as he knew. 

The secretary declined to commit him- 
seif on whether the government should 
take permanent control, but he opposed 
the fixing of any time limit for the sur- 
render to owners of the line. 

He revealed that time ago a 
tclegraph company using railroad wires 
became involved in a dispute regarding a 
contract and that he threatened to take 
possession of the lines, using “doubtful 
powers of the War Department” to insure 
service. 


some 


“The President should have the power 
to take over the lines,” he continued. 
“Most of the traffic is government busi- 
ness and any interruption will injure the 
government. The telephone and_ the 
telegraph are inseparable in service and 
both systems should be taken over.” 

Secretary Daniels told the committee 
the chief naval reason for taking over 
the wires at this time is the presence of 
enemy submarines off the American 
coast and that their operation by the gov- 
ernment would be a step toward the gov- 
ernment’s taking every precautionary step 
to guard against enemy attacks. 


’ 


Automatic Men Hold Fourth An- 
nual Meeting in Chicago. 

Representatives of 24 automatic ex- 
changes in the United States and Canada, 
having a total of more than 120,000 dial- 
equipped telephones in operation, met for 
a two-day session at the factory of the 
Automatic Electric Co., on Thursday and 
Friday, June 27 and 28. This was the 
fourth annual Chicago conference of the 
Ohio Automatic Telephone Association, 
to which all automatic men are invited, 
thus bringing together not only the active 
members of the association, but also many 
others who are interested in this type of 
equipment. 

The first session was held Thursday 
afternoon in Automatic Electric Co.'s 
executive offices: This meeting was 
called to order by A. J. Curren, of Elyria, 
president of the Ohio Automatic Tele- 
phone Association, who asked E. R. Neir. 
head of the Automatic Electric Co.’s in- 
stallation and operation department to 
preside as chairman. 
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Papers by W. Lee Campbell, general 
superintendent on “The Logical Result” 
and by R. W. Wagner, of the company’s 
engineering inspection department 
read. 


were 


Mr. Campbell's paper was discussed by 
L. E. Hurtz, of Lincoln, W. M. Bailey, 
of Richmond, J. D. Parks, of Kenton, L. 
T. Olcott, of St. Croix Falls, and H. O. 
Dutter, of Bucyrus. 

A. J. Curren, of Elyria, and Mr. Camp- 
bell discussed Mr. Wagner’s paper. 

Mr. Neir then opened a discussion of 
the subject of trained help in automatic 
plants, in which Michael Schwartz, of 
Chicago; Mr. Kessler, of St. Paul; Mr. 
Bailey, of Richmond, and Mr. Hurtz, of 
Lincoln, took part. 

The Friday session opened with a paper 
on the “Community Automatic Exchange” 
by F. T. Madsen, of the Automatic com- 
pany’s engineering staff, and H. R. War- 
ren, of Regina; A. J. Berry and T. O. 
Gilchrist, of Lorain: M. B. 
Columbus; H. E. 


Evans, of 
Brockwell, of Winni- 
peg, and others joined in the discussion. 

Michael Schwartz of Automatic Elec- 
tric Co.’s engineering staff then read a 
paper on “Uniting the Los Angeles Auto- 
matic and Manual Systems,” and _ the 
meeting adjourned for a buffet luncheon 
during which the choral society of the 
company sang several songs. 

At one o'clock the delegates took auto- 
mobiles to the White Sox Base Ball park. 
to witness the Chicago and St. 
teams in a double header. 


Louis 


Montana Company Operating at 
Loss Discontinues Business. 
The  Inter-Mountain 

Electric Co., operating telephone 
from Marysville through the Canyon 
Creek and Gould districts, Mont., would 
discontinue service July 1, it was an- 
nounced by the manager, John W. Ful- 
ton, in a letter to subscribers. 

He explains the company is operating 
at a loss and more can be realized from 
the sale of the wire and equipment at this 
time than can be hoped to be received for 
years to come. 

The company, he asserts, had a writ- 
ten and a verbal contract with the Bell 
company, but he_ contends the 
Mountain States company has refused to 
comply with the terms of the verbal con- 
tract and therefore “cannot longer con- 
tinue to extend the use of our property 
and continue our efforts and services in 
slavery to the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Company to our increasing 
annual loss.” 

The company has constructed and owns 
2 miles of pole lines, carrying 213 miles 
of wire, and operates over and has the 
maintainance of approximately 100 miles 
of pole lines, carrying a total of 300 miles 
of wire. It has been furnishing service 
to some 80 subscribers. 


Telephone & 
lines 
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Commission Control of Utilities 


Discussion of Commission Control of Public Utilities from Companies’ Standpoint 
—Factors Which Determine Whether or Not Commission Rule Is a Success— 
Paper Presented at Convention of United States Independent Telephone Association 


By O. F. Berry 


It is extremely hard at this time to 
interest people in any other subject than 
the war or some particular activity con- 
nected with it. So much so that we are 
representatives to a war convention, and 
I am glad to attend it as such. 

For let it be known that the telephone 
and the telephone interests are a great 
factor now and will continue to grow 
greater every day until this war is won. 
And our duty at this time is to do the 
same work as heretofore. We will be 
called to do more which we will gladly do 
and hereby volunteer to do it better than 
ever before. 

Is commission control of public utili- 
ties a failure? If so, why? | 

The subject before us for considera- 
tion is very important and this discussion 
very timely. I only wish I might have 
had more time to give for its study, but 
I am like most or all of you, loaded to 
the guard with work, much of it grow- 
ing out of the several war activities which 
as men who are of such an age as pre- 
vents us from going to the front, we 
should perform. 

And, fellow citizens, the success of our 
boys across the sea depends much upon 
our work this side of the sea. It mat- 
ters little to us whether commission con- 
trol of public utilities is a failure or a 
success, unless we make the kaiser a 
failure and freedom and human liberty 
a success. And, praise God, we will do 
both. 

Whether commission rule of utilities 
is a success or a failure depends upon 
several important factors, all of whiclf 
must be considered in reaching a just 
conclusion. And it should not be for- 
gotten that commission regulation or con- 
trol is comparatively new, and, therefore, 
sufficient data difficult or impossible to 
obtain in order to reach definite conclu- 
sions. 

The first and most important factor is 
the law given by the state creating the 
commission and fixing its powers and 
duties. This law should confer upon the 
commission very broad powers, giving it 
practically unlimited contro! of the utili- 
ties, not only to hear complaints or pass 
upon petitions when presented to it, but 
upon its own motion to investigate all 
utilities at such times and in such a man- 
ner as it may deem best for the public 
good, and to make an order in relation 
thereto. 

It should have power of inspection, 
power to pass upon the issue of all new 


stock and bonds, power to lower rates, 
to raise rates, to classify rates, to issue 
certificates of necessity, to make valua- 
tions, to require regular reports and a 
proper system of books and bookkeeping, 
and power to enforce its orders. 

And while in every case an appeal 
should be allowed by the law, the effect 
cf the order should not be stayed by 
such appeal unless the court to which the 
uppeal is taken stays it. 

The commissioners should be chosen 
because of their fitness for the work to 
be done, which means that some of them 
should be experts. And this is particu- 
larly true as to the telephone work, for 
the reason that it is a very large interest 
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and a new utility, and in many respects 
unlike any other kind of service. 

The commission should be non-parti- 
san, the terms of office of the commis- 
sioners long. They should be appointed 
by the governor and subject to removal 
only for cause after a hearing. 

Permit me to say that there are com- 
missions and commissions, and there are 
commissioners and commissioners. In the 
last analysis, in this as in almost all 
other large and important businesses, it 
is the people who do the particular thing 
to be done which determines whether it 
is a success or a failure. 

You can no more determine whether 
the principle of commission rule is a 
failure or a success by the action of 
one commission than you can deter- 
mine whether representative government 
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is a success or failure by the action of 
one United States senator or one con- 
gressman. | can name one or more 
senators or congressmen whose actions 
will convince any person that represen- 
tative government is a failure. Upon the 
other hand, I can name many senators 
and representatives that are an unan- 
swerable argument that representative 
government is a success. 

From the record made in some states 
by some commissioners, if I was the gov- 
ernor and had the power, there would be 
some vacancies. But it may be that those 
commissioners (which I am quite sure 
are few in number) are just the kind 
the governor of that state wants, or if 
they are elected by the people, they are 
evidently representing the people who 
elected them. If that is true, then that 
state is in need of some education. 

While commission rule is far from per- 
fect, yet I believe that it is improving and 
that the sentiment in favor of such rule 
or regulation is growing. “Regulate” is 
the word I like best. I believe in the 
principle of private ownership and gov- 
ernment regulation, and by this I mean 
honest, intelligent regulation. 

While the general topic for discussion 
is “Is commission rule of utilities a fail- 
ure, and, if so, why?”, I shall discuss 
commission regulation and control as it 
relates to the telephone interests of the 
country. 

And in so doing, we should never for- 
get that the telephone has been developed 
practically the last among the utilities; in 
cther words, it is the new utility. 

It is also well to remember that the 
telephone interest as now existing, so 
far as Independent telephone service and 
companies are concerned, was largely or- 
ganized without any system and without 
any reference to the purpose, as a whole, 
for which it was organized, all over the 
country. It was organized by a few 
farmers in a community here and there 
that knew nothing about the business and 
have not taken time since-to learn any- 
thing about it. We must also remember 
that its growth in the last ten years has 
been marvelously rapid. 


Comparatively few of the many tele- 
phone companies and associations 
throughout the country were originally 
organized with any thought of making it 
a business proposition. And it was with- 
out any reference to money making and 
without any hope or any knowledge of 
the value that would eventually come. 
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I can well remember when they were 
building country lines in my community, 
that they would run them from one fence 
post to another, and so on, and then 
fasten on almost any kind of a tele- 
phone. 


Changes in Designs and Customs. 


We must also remember that telephone 
equipment was new, and in a great many 
respects very imperfect. It is a very 
interesting study to see the half load of 
lumber that was in the original telephone 
and compare it with the present splendid 
piece of furniture, in a box now on the 
wall, called a telephone. There is as 
much change on the inside of a telephone 
and its manner of working now as there 
is in the box. 

With this great industry being so built, 
and without any idea of making money 
or of any returns upon the money in- 
vested, it is not strange that it has been 
a long, hard pull to put the companies on 
a sound financial basis. 

The early education of the telephone 
through the country was that free serv- 
ice should be given. It is not strange 
that both commercial companies and com- 
missions have had a hard time convinc- 
ing those people that there should be 
practically no free service at this time. 

I have heard men testify before com- 
missions within the last year that they 
thought a farmer should not pay any 
telephone rental or toll; that the larger 
telephone companies should furnish him 
with service because of the fact that he 
was a farmer and all the people had to 
have the farmer. When asked what he 
thought about free service, he said he 
thought it all ought to be free. 

I call attention to these facts so that we 
may not forget when we are investigat- 
ing the acts of the commission and their 
orders, that this is the proposition and 
belief of many of the people that are 
before them from time to time. And it 
must be an education, as well as an ad- 
judication, as with such a belief and long 
practice it will take a long time to re- 
move it. 

With the experience we all have now, 
if we could begin the telephone business 
today, the lines would be built and rates 
would be fixed in such a manner as would 
make utility regulation very, very easy. 

In addition to this, in the early his- 
tory of the telephone the promoter got 
into the game. He would go into a com- 
munity, organize a company and fre- 
quently sell stock for three or* four times 
as much as necessary to build a line or 
exchange—take a big portion of it him- 
self and then disappear. 

His talk of course was that they should 
organize against great corporations. They 
should save themselves from being swal- 
lowed, and that it was a great business. 
They could get rich very soon, get tele- 
vhone service for nothing, etc. 

All this the telephone interest went 
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through, and it has reached the present 
splendid position notwithstanding all those 
trials and difficulties. 

But these facts and many more of a 
similar kind have had to be met, and it 
has made the work of the commissions 
very much more difficult. And we are 
hardly free yet from the aldermanic 
statesman who wants to carry the Third 
ward by promising the voters free or very 
cheap telephone service. 

It is well to remember that many of 
the state Independent telephone associa- 
tions, and many of the companies 
throughout the several states, are not 
supporting the commissions and furnish- 
ing them the assistance and information 
as they should, if they expect the best 
service from the commission. Nothing 
will add more to the value of the com- 
mission’s work for the telephone busi- 
ness than the hearty co-operation and 
assistance of the state association and 
the individual companies. 

I know of no better way to present my 
views of the subject under consideration 
than to take my own state, with which I 
am much more familiar than any other, 
as a basis. And I am sure you will par- 
don me for doing this, but I believe that 
so far as telephone interests are con- 
cerned, both city and rural, Illinois is a 
typical state, and what has been or can 
be done in Illinois may be done in any 
other state. 


Illinois Telephone Companies. 


There are more than 800 telephone 
companies that have filed schedules, etc., 
in the state of Illinois, with the public 
utilities commission. There is a large 
number of smaller companies that have 
possibly not filed. 

These 800 telephone companies and as- 
sociations represent an investment of 
$120,000,000 or $125,000,000, with a tele- 
phone exchange of some character in 
practically every city, village and hamlet, 
with a network of country lines and toll 
lines extending all over the state and 
close to a million instruments. 
extent of the telephone business in the 


Telephone Development. 


It is well to sometimes remember the 
world. Its rapid increase and great num- 
bers can only be conveyed by comparison 
of statistics. New York City alone sur- 
passes Chicago in the number of tele- 
phones in service. The telephone in Chi- 
cago is probably one of its greatest in- 
stitutions. 

The great capitals of Europe are not in 
the same class with us when it comes to 
telephones in number or service. London 
has 260,000, Paris 95,000, Berlin 155,000 
(we expect to take the latter over soon 
and add them to the Allied stock), Stock- 
holm has 86,000, Vienna 65,000, while 
Chicago alone has 500,000. 

Illinois has more telephones than have 
the countries of France, Italy, Spain, 
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Hungary, Belgium, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Servia and Greece combined, and more 
than the entire Russian empire and twice 
as many as the whole of the German- 
Austrian empire. I use these statements 
and comparisons, not so much for the 
purpose of showing development but to 
show the magnitude of the telephone 
business that must necessarily come 
sooner or later before a commission. 

Think of a utility commission handling 
the telephone interests of France, Italy, 
Spain, Hungary, Portugal, Belgium, Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, Servia and Greece. We 
realize the comparison is very strong— 
possibly overdrawn—but it should call to 
our minds the vast amount of work, the 
interest involved, and the responsibility 
of a commission which has to handle this 
vast interest. 


Association Work on Utility Bill. 


Before the law creating the utilities 
commission of Illinois went into effect, 
our Independent association took steps 
to make investigations of the law, to put 
itself in a position to co-operate, from the 
very beginning, with the commission. And 
to that end its officers and board of 
directors held meetings and discussed at 
length proper policies for the state asso- 
ciation to pursue. It selected a general 
counsel to give legal advice and to ap- 
pear before the commission as occasion 
might require. 

Its officers were also authorized to co- 
operate in every way possible with the 
commission. As a result of the confer- 
ence, the commission called a conference 
of the various telephone companies at 
Springfield March 19, 1914, for the pur- 
pose of receiving such information as 
would be presented in matters pertaining 
to telephones and acquainting itself with 
the telephone conditions and needs as ap- 
plied under the act. 

At that conference a large number of 
telephone companies representing all class- 
es was present. The state association was 
represented by its counsel and its offi- 
cers. The Bell interests were also rep- 
resented. The duties of telephone com- 
panies under the new act and the extent 
and jurisdiction of the commission in 
regulating and controlling them, were 
fully discussed from many. viewpoints. 

At the close of a day of continuous 
discussion a committee of representative 
men from the telephone companies was 
selected for the purpose of preparing a 
report giving the views of the telephone 
companies with respect to the various 
questions considered at the conference. 

A report was prepared and presented 
to the commission which discussed at 
some length the obligation of the various 
provisions of the act applying to tele- 
phone companies and indicating on the 
part of the telephone companies a will- 
ingness to co-operate fully with the com- 
mission. 

The illinois association by its counsel, 
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and frequently its officers, was present at 
hearings of many of the important cases 
in the early history of the commission. 
The appearance of the association was 
entered and leave given to take part as 
in its judgment was necessary for the 
protection of the business. 


Association Aids Commission. 


And in every case where there was a 
fundamental principle involved in which 
all telephone companies were interested, 
the association appeared. It seldom if 
ever introduced any testimony but fre- 
quent'y developed facts that were not di- 
rectly connected with the case upon hear- 
ing but important for the benefit of the 
commission and the companies, and fre- 
quently made arguments before the com- 
mission. 

This appearance by the association was 
very kindly received by the commission. 
Frequently we were called upon to fur- 
nish certain information along various 
lines. The policy of the association has 
been to establish fundamental principles, 
not taking any part in local matters be- 
tween companies, only so far as the deci- 
sion of the question considered would 
involve eventually all other telephone 
companies. 

In many of these hearings it developed 
that telephone companies were furnishing 
free telephone service or service at re- 
duced rates to municipalities, public 
schools, county officials, religious and 
charitable institutions, railroads, telegraph 
companies, post offices, public halls, 
lodges, and in many instances individuals 
—generally speaking, the mayor and al- 
dermen of many villages throughout the 
state. 

All of this developed in a large meas- 
ure by the association’s appearance at 
these meetings and the filing of the sched- 
ules with the commission. This the com- 
mission has practically removed so that 
free service along these lines is ended. 

Among the subjects considered at hear- 
ings attended by the association were the 
duplication of telephone property, the ap- 
plication of the law to so-called mutual 
companies, physical connections, standard 
service, valuations, consolidations, and 
the issue of stock and bonds, all of which 
have been pretty thoroughly gone into 
by the Illinois commission. 


Their holdings, as a rule, have been 
satisfactory. All of these matters have 
been presented by the association, not 
from the viewpoint of any one company, 
but from the viewpoint of the telephone, 
as a public utility, in its relation to the 
people of the community in which it 
serves. In all of its presentations the 
commission has considered both of these 
facts. 

From July 1, 1916, to May 1, 1917, the 
commission heard and disposed of &97 
cases. It disposed without hearing 607 


cases, making a total of 1,504: cases heard 
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and disposed of. During this same period 
the commission heard 391 cases which are 
still pending, and there are 198 cases 
awaiting hearings, making a total number 
of cases during that period of 2,093. 

In the period from July 1, 1917, to May, 
1918, the commission heard and disposed 
of 574 cases, and disposed, without hear- 
ing, of 388 cases, making a total of 962 
cases. During the same period 267 cases 
were still pending, 96 are awaiting hear- 
ing, making a total during that period of 
1,325. 


Illinois Commission Cases. 


Since the organization of the commis- 
sion in this state to June 20, 1918, 321 
applications were filed by telephone com- 
panies for authority to change rates. This 
you will note is practically one-half of the 
telephone companies in Illinois. Since 
October 1, 1917, to the present time 55 
applications have been filed by telephone 
companies relative to rates, practically 
all of which are for increase of rates. 
Orders have been issued for over one- 
half of these cases. 

It is also true that telephone rates of 
any size requires a large amount of engi- 
neering and accounting work which takes 
considerable time. As a whole they re- 
quire more time than any other kind of 
cases for the reason there is no data back 
of these companies to build on. 

There is today a strong demand for 
and need of a raise of rates brought 
zbout by the war, the increase in the cost 
ef labor and material. Recently our as- 
sociation filed a petition on behalf of 60 
companies asking for an increase of 25 
cents per month on all classes of service 
with authority to discount this amount if 
the rental was paid at the office of the 
company on or before the 15th of the 
month. This was granted, and without 
uwny expense of appraisement to the com- 
panies. 


Commission’s Attitude on Increases. 


In view of the present conditions as to 
the position of the Illinois commission in 
assisting utilities at this time, I quote 
the following from a letter written by 
the chairman of the commission on May 
27 to the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce: 

“The increased number of rate cases 
is due to the rapid increase in the cost 
of labor, fuel and all kinds of material 
which the various utility companies have 
to purchase for reconstruction and main- 
tenance of their plants. 


This increase in operating expenses of 
utilities began to materially manifest it- 
self in October, 19I7, and the advance in 
the cost of such materials and the conse- 
auent increase in operating expenses of 
all such utilities has been rapid and con- 
sistent to the present time. Such in- 
creased cost of operation has had the 
effect to wipe out in many instances all 
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profits and to threaten bankruptcy and 
receiverships. 

The numerous applications for increases 
in rates, due to such increased cost of 
operations, have raised for the considera- 
ation of the commission questions both 
legal and economic, as well as of policy, 
evidently not contemplated by the legis- 
lature in the enactment of the public utili- 
ties act. The commission treated the re- 
lief applied for in practically all of such 
cases as temporary and the cases as emer- 
gency cases. It was apparent in a great 
majority of the cases that if relief was 
to come to these utilities in time to save 
them from disaster the commission would 
have to act quickly. 

To dispose of such an increased num- 
ber of cases of this class within a period 
which would give practical relief to these 
utilities entailed a heavy burden upon the 
commission, and this burden has rested 


_ heavily upon the commission since about 


the first of the year. In practically all of 
such cases, where a proper showing was 
made, temporary orders have been issued 
granting increases. .. .”. 

I am aware that there are commissions 
who do not take this view, but it is for 
the telephone interests to speak in such 
a manner that such commissions will 
wake up to their duty and come to the re- 
hef of the telephone companies. This 
can be done by united action only—and 
it should be done, and this convention 
can, by its action, materially assist. 


Creation of Favorable Sentiment. 


This body of men with such an interest 
behind it, if united and determined, can 
create such a sentiment as will compel 


‘to act commissions who want us to live 


cn “our fat,” which we have not got for 
we have been living on locusts and wild 
honey for years. If we act as we should, 
we are nearing the promised land, but if 
we continue to do many of the things 
we have, we will continue in the wilder- 
vess until we learn better. 

The time has arrived when the tele- 
phone interests of the country (and by 
this I mean all telephone interests—we 
need the combined strength of all) should 
insist that the commissions allow a 
proper and liberal valuation upon the 
property of the companies. And it should 
allow (based upon a liberal valuation) a 
liberal return on such investments and 
such investments should include a rea- 
sonable going value. It should further 
allow a liberal percentage for deprecia- 
tion and require it to be collected and 
used or held for that purpose. 

They should assist the companies in 
eliminating practically all free service 
that they now allow or require them to 
give. One of the important elements en- 
tering into the needed growth of the tele- 
phone companies today is the abolishing 
of free service of any character. 


Companies should insist upon a materia! 
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increase in the wages of its operators 
and all of its employes in keeping with 
conditions and along the line of increases 
of other utilities and other business. 
Telephone companies are somewhat to 
Llame themselves for the low rate of 
wages heretofore paid, not only to their 
operators but to their managers, superin- 
tendents, secretaries and others. Many 
a company has thought it a good adver- 
tisement to state that its officers and man- 
agers drew no salary. 

Commissions should, under proper con- 
ditions and proper protection, eliminate 
duplication of investment. 

There is considerable trouble, and has 
been in years gone by, in marketing the 
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the harm along that line as it did to do it. 

Commission regulation may be, and in 
my judgment is, a failure or at least 
detrimental to many of the interests of 
utilities in some of the states. 
a whole—everything considered—in my 
judgment it is not. We are face to face 
today with this great fact, the day of 
regulation by commissions is here and it 
would be useless to undertake to undo 
that principle which has come to stay. 

If this is true, and I believe it is, then 
it is for the utilities, and particularly 
the telephone utility, to bravely meet this 
situation with a determination that such 
laws shall be passed and enforced, such 
men appointed upon commissions, as will 


3ut as 
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properly recognized, the chances all are 
that it is the fault of the company or 
companies in that community. 

| have no remedy or cure-all for all 
diseases, but I am perfectly free to say, 
and believe | am justified in saying, 
that if the state associations, backed up 
by this national organization, will put 
themselves in touch with the commissions 
ef their respective states in such a man- 
ner as the Illinois association put the 
telephone company in touch with our com- 
mission; if they will, from time to time, 
be present at hearings, and see that some 
person or persons are present who are 
competent and able to present telephone 
interests, they will soon see a material 





securities of telephone companies. That meet the coming demands of the telephone change in the attitude of the commission. 

was true in Illinois In most cases I 

prior to the appoint- am charitable 

ment of our com- enough to believe, 

mission, and to some The Telephone “Over There.” where commissions 

cmeien GR ental. Recited by Chas. E. Elmquist at Recent National Convention. do not deal fairly 
The law requires 


a presentation of 
facts at a hearing 
before the commis- 
sion before such se- 
curities can be is- 
sued, stamping that 
fact upon the stock 
or bond _ itself, 
which has been of 
invaluable help to 
the companies of 
that state. 

Prior to the ap- 
proval of telephone 
securities by the 
public utility com- 
mission one could 
not interest a bank- 
er or capitalist in 
telephone securities, 
except now and 
then in a local com- 
munity where all 
the parties and the 
property were well 
known. 

They did not and 
would not consider 


what to do. 


defeat. 





“Over there,” the telephones are the ears and the sounding board 
of the army. 


“Over there,” the telephones tell just what is happening and 


“Over there,” when the guns are exploding and when the armies 
are charging, battalions after battalions, there is some one in a listen- 
ing post who sends back the welcome news, “All’s well.” 

And at night when the air is flashing with the brilliancy of the 
explosions of the bombs and when all is doubt, back over the lines 

someone sends the cheerful word, “All’s well.” 

Away up in the heavens, where the birds of the air are flying— 
where they go higher and higher and higher, beyond human sight— 
you still find that the birds of the air are talking to each other. 

And from out of infinite space, comes word back to headquarters, 
“All’s well, all’s well.” 

Only last Saturday night, when the men out at the listening 
post discovered that the Austrian army was in full retreat beyond 
the river, the telephone sent back the word to headquarters. 
diately a charge was ordered, which resulted in sending the Austrian 
army in confusion back over the river, resulting in its complete 


So you find that the telephone is in the advance of the battle. 

It is bringing the news—it is consolidating the forces. 

It is making the victory of civilization possible, and without our 
telephone today we might have very serious question about the ulti- 
mate result of this great war. 


with us, it is he- 
cause of their lack 
of knowledge. The 
value, the necessity, 
the expense and the 
needs of the 
phone 


tele- 
interests of 
country are a 
matter of education, 


our 


and if we will spend 


as much time and 
energy in promul- 
gating the real 


needs of our tele- 
phone companies as 
we have in years 
gone by spent in 
fighting and trying 
Imme- to each 
other, we will soon 


destroy 


notice another great 
improvement. 

It is for this con- 
vention, represent- 
ing this great inter- 
est throughout this 
take 
will 


country, to 


such action as 








it commercial paper, 

and while it is true that a large number 
of the banks throughout the country own 
utilities securities, very few of them are 
telephone securities unless issued by the 
Bell system, and commissions are not en- 
tirely to blame along this line, if at all. 

It is within the memory of every man 
here—and very fresh in your memories— 
when one large system in this country 
spent much of its time and energy in edu- 
‘ating the people to believe that Inde- 
endent telephone securities were of but 
ittle value, and much of our own tele- 
hone financiering and management con- 
rmed that effort. While today they are 
buying them, we should not forget in 
vassing upon this subject at this time 
hat it may take almost as long to undo 


business, as well as all other public utili- 
ties. 

I am led to believe, from my investi- 
gation, that the trouble in many of the 
states is either the lack of united effort 
through a strong state organization, or 
an attitude of hostility by the companies 
to the commission. If we stand quietly 
by and do nothing, do not bring to the 
notice of the commission our interests— 
and other utilities do—then we naturally 
will be neglected. 

If our business, which is the third 
largest in the United States, is not prop- 
erly, thoroughly and constantly presented 
to the commission, from time to time, it 
is our fault. If the value of the tele- 
phone business in a community is not 


bring about an in- 


telligent knowledge 
of our needs and our value, to see 
that the laws of the several states, 
creating or regulating utilities, are 
adequate for the purposes needed; to 


see that the men selected, whether by the 
people or by the governor, are of such 
a character as to meet these needs and 
large enough to know the right, and cour- 
ageous enough to do it. 

This great interest is crystallizing along 
fundamental principles at this time, and 
it is for us to think clearly, to think con- 
ready at this crucial time, looking directly 
io the future growth of this great inter- 
est. If we do so this problem will solve 
itself and we will victoriously go out of 
the wildnerness and cross 
into the promised land. 


the Jordan 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


1012. When is it necessary that the 
operator control the ringing manually? 
Why cannot four-party semi-selective 
service be controlled, so far as ringing 
is concerned, by the same commutator 
that controls the “automatic ringing?” 

1013. Explain the difference in the 
circuit conditions produced by the oper- 
ation of relays K and L. Which of the 
two must be operated to send ringing 
current to the telephone station ringers 
connected from the tip-side conductor of 
the called line circuit to earth? Which 
one to send ringing current to the tele- 
phone station ringers bridged from the 
tip-side conductor of the called line cir- 
cuit to the ring-side conductor? Give 
a possible explanation for the presence 
of the “manual ring” spring combina- 


tions in a cord circuit of this char- 
acter. 
1014. Is it possible to successfully use 


selective calling systems employing tuned 
ringers, with cord circuits equipped with 
“automatic ringing” circuit arrange- 
ments? With machine ringing circuit 
arrangements? Trace the path taken by 
the ringing current when telephone sta- 
tions connected to the tip-side conductor 
of the line circuit and the earth (Fig. 
277) are being rung. Does the ring- 
ing current pass out over one of the 
line conductors and return over the 
other conductor in such cases? Is the 
same path followed by the ringing cur- 
rent when calling telephones are connected 
between the two conductors of the line 
circuit, such as non-party line stations? 
In such telephone station installations, 
what is the sole purpose of the ground 
or earth connection? 

1015. Give the reason for the inclu- 
sion of the manual listening key in the 
“automatic listening” cord circuit shown 
in Fig. 277. Enumerate the points in 
which the operation of the cord. circuit 
equipment shown in Fig. 277 is similar 
to that of another common battery cord 
circuit. How is the transmission link 
through the cord circuit shown in Fig. 
277 completed from plug to plug? Give 
another method of effecting a telephonic 
transmission link between the two plugs 
of connecting cord circuits. 

1016. What new feature of cord cir- 
cuit operation is introduced in the cir- 


cuit shown in Fig. 278? Trace the path 
followed by the current operating the 
sleeve relay, 1, when the answering plug 
is inserted. 

1017. Explain the operation of the 
“automatic listening” features of the cir- 
cuit shown in Fig. 278. Does this mean 
that the operator’s telephone set is in 
connection with the calling telephone as 
soon as the answering plug is inserted? 

1018. Explain how relay 2, once ener- 
gized by the insertion of the answering 
plug, is locked in the operated position 
as long as the plug remains in the an- 
swering jack and relay 5 remains normal. 
What is true of the common junction 
point, 6, when relay 3 is operated later 
in the progress of completion of the 
call? 


CHAPTER XXX. Extra Efficient 
Manual Equipment (Continued). 


1019. Connection with called line 
jack.—After receiving the calling sub- 
scriber’s order, the operator, assuming 
for the moment that the call is to be 
completed in a line circuit of the same 
office, tests the multiple jack of the called 
line in the usual way and inserts the 
calling plug. ; 

Cord and trunk circuits have been 
worked out in which the making of the 
conventional busy test is entirely elimi- 
nated and the calling plug is inserted 
into the called line jack regardless of 
its availability or non-availability. In 
such arrangements, the existing busy test 





however, it is intended that the operator 
shall make the usual tests manually to 
determine whether or not the called line 
is available. 

1020. Current flow when calling plug 
is inserted into multiple jack.—Should 
the called line be available, the calling 
plug is inserted into the jack. This com- 
pletes a path for a flow of current trace- 
able as follows: 

Starting at the grounded or positive 
terminal of the common battery, the cur- 
rent flows through the called line cut- 
off relay (not shown), the sleeve contact 
of the called link jack (not shown), 
the sleeve contact of the calling plug, 
the winding of sleeve relay 3, and the 
common battery. ; 

As a result, relay 3 is energized and 
several very important circuit changes 
are brought about at once. When relay 
3 is operated, the circuit wiring common 
junction point, 6, is connected to the posi- 
tive or grounded terminal of the com- 
mon battery. The double-wound relay, 
15, is in the operated position, at this 
stage of the connection, due to the flow 
of current through both of its windings, 
the calling line and telephone, and the 
common battery. . 

1021. Removal of busy test while 
calling plug is in jack—The path over 
which current passes to the tip-side con- 
ductor of the calling line for operating 
the calling transmitter, leads through one 
winding of relay 15 and one of the nor- 
mally-closed contacts of relay 5. In pre- 
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Fig. 278. Cord Circuit Arrangement With Automatic Disconnect. 


line circuit conditions prevent the com- 

pletion of the intruding connection and 

the calling subscriber is given a distinct- 

ive audible signal to apprise him of the 

fact that the line called for is not avail- 

In the circuit shown in Fig. 278, 
?? 


able. 


cisely the same way, the path throug! 
which current passes to the ring side o° 
the calling line for operating the trans- 
mitter leads through one winding of re- 
lay 15 and another normally-closed con- 
tact of relay 5. 
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The importance of this condition lies 
in the fact that relay 5 interrupts the 
flow of the direct battery current to the 
calling telephone when operated. It 
also positively interrupts the connection 
between the sleeve of the calling line 
and the common battery through the 
winding of sleeve relay 1 and relay 2. 
In other words, the operation of relay 5, 
when relay 15 is released at the end of 
conversation, leaves the tip and ring of 
the calling line free, and removes the 
busy test condition although the calling 
plug may be left in the answering jack. 

1022. Display of cord circuit discon- 
néct lamp.—The operation of sleeve re- 
lay 3, following the insertion of the call- 
ing plug, connects the positive or ground- 
ed terminal of the common battery to 
the lever contact spring of relay 15 
through the normally-open (now closed) 
upper contact of relay 2. Therefore, 
when relay 15 is released at the end of 
the conversation, due to the calling re- 
ceiver having been replaced upon its 
hook, this ground connection insures the 
display of the cord circuit disconnect 
lamp, 13, by a flow of current through 
it over an easily-traced path. 

1023. Jllumination of ringing lamp.— 
The operation of relay 3 also completes 
a path for the energization of pilot re- 
lay 8 and illumination of ringing lamp 12. 
This path is traceable as follows: 

Starting at the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery, current 
flows through the normally-open upper 
contact of relay 3 (now closed), the 
normally-closed lower contact of dou- 
ble-wound relay 9, the normally-closed 
contact of relay 4, the lamp 12, the pilot 
relay 8 and the common battery. 

The lamp, 12, is displayed, therefore, 
until relay 4 is operated by the closing 
of the contacts shown at the left of the 
selective ringing key. At the same time, 
the operation of sleeve relay 3 provides 
the connection with the positive or 
grounded terminal of the common bat- 
tery for the subsequent operation of 
the ringing relay 10—the spring combina- 
tion operated when the party-line key 
is used—and the supervisory lamp 13 as- 
sociated with the answering cord. 

Each of these connections will be 
traced in considering the operation for 
which it is required. The primary con- 
dition created by the operation of re- 
lay 3 is the display of the ringing lamp 
12, in readiness to be darkened when 
relay 4 is operated. 

1024—Establishing the ringing circuit 
condition. With the calling plug resting 
in the line jack of the called line, the 
ringing key is manually operated to de- 
termine the character of the ringing cur- 
rent sent out over the line. It is ob- 
vious that the circuit arrangement shown 
in Fig. 278 is designed for use with a 
iour-party frequency tuned ringer select- 
ive system. 
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The two springs shown at the extreme 
left-hand end of the party-line ringing 
key are thrown toward the outside con- 
tact points when any one of the party- 
liné ringing-key plungers are operated. 
The upper outside contact associated with 
the commonly-operated key contact 
springs has already been connected to 
the positive or grounded terminal of the 
common battery by the operation of the 
armature of relay 3. 

The connection may be traced from the 
common circuit junction point 6, already 
connected to ground by the operation of 
relay 3, and the normally-closed contact 
of double-wound relay 9. The lower 
lever contact spring of the same set is 
connected to ground also when relay 3 
is operated. 

The connection may be traced from 
the common junction point 6, already 
connected to ground by the operation of 
relay 3, through the normally-closed con- 
tact of double-wound relay 9, the upper 
normally-closed contact of relay 5, and 
the normally-closed contact of relay 4. 

1025. Operation of call meter through 
ringing key—The primary effect of op- 
erating any one of the party-line key 
plungers is to connect the free terminal 
of the meter winding to the grounded or 
positive terminal of the common battery 
through common wiring junction point, 6. 
Since the other terminal of the meter is 
permanently connected to the negative or 
non-grounded terminal of the common 
battery, it is at once operated and re- 
cords one call when the ringing key is 
operated. 

While the calling subscriber may not 
answer and the call, for that reason, 
may not be an effective call, it will be 
recorded, nevertheless, when the circuit 
arrangement shown in Fig. 278 is used. 
This is justifiable when comparing op- 
erating expenses, for instance, because 
of the fact that the work done by the 
operator is precisely the same as it 
would be in the case of a bona fide ef- 
fective call. 

1026. Disconnection of cord 
from condensers during ringing. — The 
upper lever spring of the same combina- 
tion, already grounded by the prior op- 
eration of relay 3, completes a path for 
a flow of operating current through the 
winding of relay traceable as follows: 

Starting at the positive or non-ground- 
ed terminal of the common battery, the 
circuit leads through the common wir- 
ing junction point 6 (now connected to 
ground), the normally-closed contact of 
the double-wound relay, 9, the upper 
commonly-operated _ringing-key _lever 
spring contact (now closed), the wind- 
ing of relay 4 and the common battery. 

As a result of the flow of current over 
the path traced, relay 4 is operated. By 
the operation of the armature of relay 
4, the upper normally-closed contact is 
opened, disconnecting the tip strand of 


calling 


) 


~e 


the calling cord from the tip condenser 
of the cord during the subsequent pe- 
riod of intermittent ringing on the called 
line circuit. 

In the same way, the normally-closed 
lower contact of relay 4, when operated, 
disconnects the ring strand of the call- 
ing cord from the ring condenser during 
the subsequent 
ringing. This is 


period of intermittent 
necessary in order to 
prevent the flow of ringing current back 
over the cord circuit to the waiting call- 
ing subscriber's telephone instrument. 

1027. Operation of 
The operation of the 
make-and-break contact second 
from the top in relay 4, interrupts the 
flow of current through the calling ring- 
ing lamp 12, darkening it and indicating 
to the operator that the work incidental 
to completing the connection is finished. 

When this contact is operated, 
a path for the intermittent flow of direct 
current through the ringing relay 10, is 
completed. This path may be traced as 
follows: 


ringing relay.— 
normally-closed 


shown 


same 


Starting from the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery, it leads 
through the wiring junction 
point 6 (now grounded at the armature 
of relay 3), the normally-closed contact 
of the double-wound relay, 9, the make- 
and-break contact of relay 4 (now made), 
the upper normally-closed contact of the 
double-wound relay, 9, the winding of 
ringing control relay 10, the ringing con- 
trol commutator and common battery. 

Just as soon, therefore, as relay 4 is 
operated, an interrupted direct 
passes through the winding of 
control relay 10, alternately 
and releasing it. 

When relay 4 is 
through its 


common 


current 
ringing 
energizing 


operated, it also, 
normally-closed make-and- 
break contact, completes a path for a flow 
of current traceable as follows: 

Starting from the common wiring 
junction point 6, now grounded by the 
armature of relay 3, it leads through the 
normally-closed contact of the double- 
wound relay, 9, the normally-closed con- 
tact of relay 5, the normally-open con- 
tact of the make-and-break contact of 
relay 4 (now closed), the winding of re- 
lay 4 and the common battery. 

Relay 4, therefore, is held in the op- 
erated position by a flow of current 
through its own contact as long as re- 
lays 9 and 5 are normal and relay 3 is 
energized. At the same time, the oper- 
ation of either relay 5, or double-wound 
battery supply relay 9, or the release of 
relay 3, will instantly release relay 4. 

(To be continued.) 
Missouri Plant Changes Owners. 

The property of the Pleasant Hill Tele- 
phone Co., of Hill, Mo., has been ac- 
quired by the Cass County Telephone Co., 
of Harrisonville, Mo., and is now being 
operated as one of its exchanges. 








“The Good Old Times” 


It Is an Old Story—Conditions Really Improving 


You often meet him. He is the man 
with the blues. He looks at the world, 
not through rose-colored spectacles, but 
through glasses’ of the deepest blue. 

He is the man who thinks it is only 
a question of time until the submarine 
starves out England and it remains only 
zo choose the hour when the Hun legions 
will march on Paris for that long-delayed 
dinner. 

He is the Independent telephone man 
who always said the Independent 
telephone situation was kad and its fu- 
ture always gloomy. In all the two dec- 
ades he has never changed his view—he 
is always looking backward. 


has 


Let us look back at the good old times. 
Along about 1250 A. D., a man with $50 
could rent a farm for a year and stock 
it with four horses, twenty cows and sev- 
eral hundred sheep. 

He paid his harvest hands around four 
cents a day, about a cent higher than the 
usual labor cost, on account of the crop 
needing immediate attention. His crop 
would be gathered, providing, of course, 
that a thoughtless fox did not happen to 
lead a group of royal hunters over it, 
or if he was not arrested and hung for 
breaking some law of the early time. 





Between 1250 and 1500 A. D. there was 
much complaint about the rapidly in- 
creasing cost of living, and if a fellow 
wanted to buy a large load of wood, pos- 
sibly a half a cord, he had to pay the 
unheard-of price of seven cents. 

If he liked spring lamb, and had to 
have a leg of lamb for his Sunday din- 
ner, the profiteering butcher made him 
pay twenty cents for the whole carcass. 
Such things as chickens, eggs, flank 
steak and liver had no value at all, yet 
it took every dollar of a man’s wage to 
meet the high cost of living. 

There was loud outcry and complaint, 
and governments even then tried to fix 
prices so that the predatory rich would 
be restrained. 





You have heard of Alcibiades. He was 
a famous Greek soldier and one of the 
greatest statesmen of the world. 

True to human nature, a man in uni- 
form was the rage among the women 
then just as he is today, and Alcibiades 
married the heiress of the greatest for- 
tune in Athens. Never was such a wed- 
ding gift handed to a bridal couple. 

It amounted to $12,000. The civilized 
world was shocked by the prodigality of 
the gift, and much indignation stirred, 
because one family had so much and 
others had so little. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


No wonder there was excitement in 
Athens! The average comfortable, well- 
to-do family could live on $30 a year, 
and maintain a carriage and pair, or per- 
haps a private yacht. 

The richest man in Athens, the man 
who gave $12,000 as a wedding present. 
se that his distinguished son-in-law could 
live in magnificence, was worth $250,000. 





The war of 1812 had a bad effect upon 
American prices, and profiteers were ter- 
ribly abused. The price of a pair of 
shoes, made of real oak-tanned leather, 
was almost prohibitive, because few peo- 
ple had $1.20 to invest in such a luxury. 

Farm hands earned $12 a month, whiie 
$1.50 was considered a good day’s wages. 
A salary of $50 a month allowed one 
to live in the aristocratic section. Tur- 
key cost nine cents a pound and bacon 
about five cents, and no butcher dared 
to charge for liver and flank steak. 

Surely, these were good old times, yet 
nobody saved any money. 

Instead of conditions becoming worse, 
as croakers have always insisted, they 
became better. Look in any graveyard, 
even back as far as 1700, one finds that 
John in legal succession buried Mary, 
his first wife; Nellie, his second wife, and 
Louise, his third wife, and then decor- 
ously followed them to the grave before 
he was 50 years old. 

When he took sick, they bled him and 
let him die—today they bleed him in a 
financial way only, and he lives. Be- 
cause of modern science, Mary, his first 
wife, outlives him ten years, for she sits 
quietly and knits while John wastes his 
energy chasing a golf ball or worrying 
over business. 





Telephone conditions of today, instead 
oi being worse, are much better. There 
was nothing pretty about the early-day 
telephone business, when telephone sys- 
tems were built up over. night, without 
regard to profit or promise. 

Many persons have had opportunity to 
regret the purchase of a $100 bond which 
cost the construction company $50, and a 
share of stock which never paid a divi- 
cend. 

The telephone business was not a cru- 
sade in which competitors were to be de- 
stroyed on sight, or fought to a standstill, 
but a business in which the savings of 
people could be safely invested. 





For years it was fine sport to adorn 
an annual report with stories of Bell dis- 
asters, and great gains in subscribers, but 
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people quickly tired of that and wanted a 
return upon their investment. 

It was made easy for the Bell com- 
pany to buy a competing property, be- 
cause distracted stockholders had been 
fed upon promises and could not live on 
them. 

The Independent telephone man, for a 
while, could enthuse his directors by 
reading them some convention resolution 
against the Octopus or some paragraphs 
from “Fighting the Octopus,” but they 
soon wearied of that, for what they really 
would enthuse about was profits. 


’ 





Strange to say, Independent telephone 
properties, whose managements made the 
most noise about the Bell company, who 
wrote the longest resolutions, and acted 
generally as judges of telephone virtue, 
have long since been forgotten. 

Who can forget the early attempts of 
a man named Brailey, who controlled 
conventions and read telephone men out 
of them, even while he was negotiating ? 
Who can forget other telephone men, 
writing bitter resolutions against the Bell 
company, even while they were selling 
their property to them? 

We surely have not much to be proud 
of in the good old days. 





Not a convention of the good old days 
was held that was not used to pull some 
chestnuts out of the fire for some one. 
Men have come to them straight from 
the Bell office, and joined the front ranks 
in singing, “Good-bye, Blue Bell.” 

The Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion of America would never have been 
born at Pittsburgh had it not been for 
the work of some Wheeling telephone 
men, who came direct from New York 
and still reeked with the odor of Dey 
street’s famous cigars. And coupled with 
the Wheeling crowd, which sold out, were 
other managements trying to sell out— 


‘yet advocating civil war. 


It surely does not offer any proof of 
the good old days to go back along this 
route. 


It may be that Independent telephone 
svstems once covered more territory. We 
have forgotten that sweet-smelling or- 
ganization called the Continental com- 
pany, which covered every territory 
where a telephone company had any cash 
in its treasury. That company even op- 
erated Washington, D. C., in theory. 

There were telephone systems at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and many other points in 
the South—even Mississippi had an am- 
bitious program. There were once Inde- 
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pendent exchanges in such places as Ft. 
Worth, Austin, and San Antonio in 
Texas; but who can say that conditions 
are bad and the future dark in Texas? 

There was once an Independent tele- 
phone exchange at Detroit, but who can 
say that Michigan conditions are any 
darker? Once Milwaukee was threat- 
ened with an Independent telephone sys- 
tem, but who can say that Wisconsin con- 
ditions are not preferable to good old 
Gays? 


In the good old days, a man named 
Lane dominated our convention life, and 
then sold out the entire Northwest from 
Butte to Spokane. Who misses him? 

San Francisco had an _ Independent 
telephone system; so did Seattle, Tacoma 
and others. Salt Lake had an Independ- 
ent system. So did Boise. Does anyone 
remember ? 

Syracuse, Albany, Utica and Troy, 
N. Y., and others once had Independent 
telephone systems, but who misses them? 

More could be named if back files of 
TELEPHONY were scanned. 


Who can sanely compare the fly-by- 
night condition of a decade ago to the 
conservative and permanent 


of today? 


conditions 


Would anyone compare conditions in 
Minnesota whereby the Tri-state com- 
fany shares the state with its old com- 
petitor, the Northwestern Bell company, 
each in its own section, to the old days 
when J. C. Hubbinger was a bankrupt, 
along with his companies at St. Paul and 
Minneapolis ? 

Are Missouri conditions 
or future gloomy? No. 

Can anyone say that conditions in In- 
diana, Ohio, and Illinois are not on the 
mend? Even in the South, where the 
Southern Bell operates 200,000 telephones, 


wholly bad, 
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it connects with nearly 200,000 Inde- 
pendent telephones. 
Never since the world began have 


things been done the same way for two 
succeeding years. About the only thing 
we do is to eat cheese with pie because 
grandfather did it, but outside of that, 
grandfather’s ways are obsolete. 

The earth itself undergoes gigantic 
changes in shape, size and contour, and 
business changes, as a weather vane, to 
meet new economic conditions. 

We could not have gone on with tele- 
phone competition, as it 
however much 


was handled, 
we wanted to, or what 
the association or anyone else wanted. 
People began to understand 
nomic waste meant, because 
tected their pocketbooks. 


what eco- 


it had af- 


Our cheering patriotic promoters did 
not put out enough safeguards to make 
competitive conditions permanent. They 
got theirs and departed for parts un- 
known or tried the same tactics in other 
lines. 

The great consoling fact and proof of 
Independent strength is that the pro- 
moters did not kill the telephone business 
as they killed things they went into later. 
The telephone business survived in spite 
of the Braileys, but no other business has 
ever been able to give them a like amount 
of profit without death. 

The telephone business survived more 
foolish waste and criminal mismanage- 
ment than is possible to describe. Think 
of a thousand telephone men coming to 
a convention which put its entire effort 
on a set of resolutions against a tele- 
phone factory! And the worst part of it 
was not only a year’s waste of time, but a 
cruel injustice as well. 

Telephone men come to conventions 
now to find out the best way of conserv- 
ing and improving their own business. 


? 


wi 


They do not come together to abuse 
semebody, or denounce the Bell Octopus 
or mind somebody else’s business. 

A stake with a pile of faggots at the 
foot of it to burn some telephone man 
who made a sublicensee connection is no 
longer a convention feature. And it not 
being a feature is no indication that In- 
dependent telephony is dead. 

Independent telephony stands better to- 
cay than ever before. It stands better in 
the mind of the investor, because it has 
been willing to give and take, and take 
the investor into account. 

Independent telephony today has rec- 
ognized its principal duty, and does it 
cheerfully. It intends to pay every in 
vestor a return on his investment or know 
the reason why. 

A 6 per cent. dividend will help a 
person a great deal more than a hostile 
resolution against the Bell 
anyone else. 


company or 





in- 
No man today would choose a 
wage of three cents a day, even if he 
got everything in the world for nothing. 

No man today would consider himself 


As costs have increased, so have 


comes. 


a high-priced man at $50 a month, even 
if he could buy turkey at nine cents and 
lave his 


for six cents. 


No telephone man today would exchange 


breakfast bacon 
his conceptions of telephone service to- 
day for those of a decade ago, when 
there was possibly more excitement but 
less assurance of financial success. 

Lot’s wife looked back and was turned 
into a pillar of salt. 
who looks 


A telephone man 
longingly back upon the 
nascent conditions of a decade ago is 
not worth sack of the 
it:dustry. 
MORAL: Few 


they are well off. 


even a salt to 


people know when 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Hearing on Service Connection 
Charges in Minnesota. 


The Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co., the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., and the Zenith Telephone Co., have 
made application to the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission for per- 
mission to place in effect certain charges 
for service connections, moves from one 
location to another, suspension of service, 
changes in location on the same premises 
of wiring or instruments and charges for 
changes of equipment. A hearing in the 
matter has been fixed by the commission 
for July 9, at St. Paul. 


The charges for service connection in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, South St. Paul, 
New Brighton and Duluth, asked by these 
companies are as follows: 


Service connections to new subscribers 
or for outside moves of old subscribers, 
$5. 

Where the wiring and equipment at the 
subscriber’s location is in place and no 
change is made necessary by the require- 
ments of the subscriber, $4. 

At all other exchanges: ’ 

Service connections to new subscribers 
or for outside moves of old subscribers, 
$3.50. 

Where the wiring and equipment at the 


change is made necessary by the require- 
ments of the subscriber, $3. 

At all exchanges: 

Temporary disconnection and restora- 
tion of service, $2. 

Where disconnection and 
can be made in one trip, $1. 
Inside moves in the same room, $1. 
A move upon the same premises, $2. 
Change in type of instrument, $1. 


the 


reconnection 


Suspended service during 
service is suspended: 
One-half the regular rental rate to le 
charged. No service connection charge 
to be made for extension telephone service 


or against subscribers for private branch 


period 


subscriber’s location is in place and noexchange service or inter-communicating 
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systems. After installation all moves or 
changes in P. B. X.’s or inter-communi- 
cating systems will be charged for to the 
subscriber at cost. 

These charges shall apply to all farm 
station service except that where outside 
construction is required for the installa- 
tion of rural stations the charges will be 
governed by the circumstances in each 
case. The rules and regulations will not 
apply to the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s exchanges at Red Wing, 
Austin, Mankato, Le Sueur, Sleepy Eye, 
New Ulm, Northfield and Granite Falls. 


Ccnnection Ordered Re-Estab- 
lished at Chandler, Minn. 

A re-establishment of the physical con- 
nection between the telephone lines of 
the Edgerton Telephone Co. and _ the 
Woodgate Telephone System at Chandler, 
Minn., was ordered by the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission on 
July 1. The commission further orders 
that the Edgerton Telephone Co. imme- 
diately discontinue the furnishing of free 
telephone service from the telephone now 
installed in the State Bank of Chandler 
which is in violation of the statutes. 

The Edgerton Telephone Co., owned 
and controlled by Dr. H. De Boer of Ed- 
gerton, Minn., operates a local ex- 
change and rural lines in the vicinity 
thereof, some of which serve subscribers 
in the territory immediately west and 
south of the village of Chandler. 

The Woodgate Telephone System 
owned and controlled by Geo. H. Wood- 
gate of Slayton, Minn., operates a tele- 
phone system consisting of several ex- 
changes and approximately 1,000 miles 
of rural telephone lines in Murray and 
adjoining counties, and particularly an 
exchange at Lake Wilson, Minn., with 
rural lines radiating therefrom to within 
the vicinity of the village of Chandler, 
subscribers to which are neighbors of 
subscribers to the Edgerton Telephone 
Co. 

Chandler is a village of approximately 
250 inhabitants and telephone service at 
that point is provided by means of a 
party line extending to Lake Wilson and 
connected with the Lake Wilson ex- 
change. Edgerton is located approxi- 
mately 11 miles southwest and Lake Wil- 
son six miles north of the village of 
Chandler. 

About six years ago an agreement was 
entered into between the respondent com- 
panies whereby the Edgerton Telephone 
Co. extended one of its rural lines to 
connect with a circuit of the Wood- 
gate system running to Lake Wilson. 


The rural line of the Edgerton company 
so connected was serving some 12 or 15 
rural subscribers. Under the terms of this 
agreement the Edgerton Telephone Co. 
paid to the Woodgate system $5 per 
month and service was interchanged be- 
tween subscribers of the Edgerton com- 
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pany and the subscribers of the Wood- 
gate company directly connected with the 
Lake- Wilson exchange without addition- 
al charge to the subscribers. It was 
further agreed that the Edgerton com- 
pany would not install telephones for 
service within Chandler or other terri- 
tory served by the Woodgate system. 

During the spring of 1917 the Edgerton 
Telephone Co. installed a telephone in 
the State Bank at Chandler connected to 
the circuit referred to and which was 
claimed to have been installed for test 
purposes only. The bank and _ officers 
thereof are subscribers to the service of 
the Woodgate system but the telephone 
of the Edgerton company installed in the 
bank was used frequently and without 
charge for telephone service to Edgerton, 
Lake Wilson and other points. 

The Woodgate Telephone Co., learn- 
ing of the installation of the telephone in 
the bank at Chandler and the furnishing 
of free service over that telephone, de- 
manded that it be removed. Upon refusal 
by the Edgerton company to do so the 
Woodgate company disconnected its 
portion of the line from Chandler to 
Lake Wilson at Chandler from the Ed- 
gerton line on February 26, 1918, where- 
upon complaint was filed by John Lan- 
key, et al., for the re-establishment of the 
connection. 

This commission has previously held 
that where a physical connection exists 
between the lines of telephone companies, 
such connection shall not be discon- 
tinued without the consent of the com- 
mission. In this case it found that the 
demand for service by the people at and 
in the vicinity of Chandler was such as 
to require the continuation of a physical 
connection at Chandler between the 
lines of the respondent companies. 


Bell Property at Circleville, Ohio, 
Sold to Independents. 

The receivers of the Central Union Tel- 
ephone Co. were authorized by the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission, on June 25, 
to sell and convey to the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., of Circleville, the Bell ex- 
change property in and about Circleville 
and Ashville, Ohio, together with certain 
pole lines and toll circuits appurtenant 
thereto. 

Upon the unification of this property 
with its own property the Citizens com- 
pany is authorized to impose rates not 
in excess of those specified in the order 
which have been determined by the 
commission to be just and reasonable. 


Some of the more important rates 
specified are as follows: 

Circleville Exchange Rates: 

Individual line business service, $39 
per year. 

Individual line residence service, $27 
per year. 


Two-party residence service, $21 per 
year. 
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Four-party residence service, $18 per 
year. 

A discount of 25 cents per month will 
be allowed on these rates if payment is 
made by the 15th of the month. 

Rural Telephone Service for Circle- 
ville, Ashville, Williamsport and Laurel- 
ville, Ohio: 

Rural residence service, not exceeding 
ten parties on a line, $21 per year. 

Rural business service, on the same 
lines as rural residence service, $24 per 
year. 

A discount of 75 cents per quarter will 
be allowed on these rates if payment is 
made by the 15th of the second month of 
the current quarter. 

City Exchange Rates for Ashville, 
Williamsport and Laurelville, Ohio: 

Individual line business service, $30 per 
year. 

Four-party 
only, $24 per year. 

Individual line residence service, $21 
per year. 

Four-party residence service, $18 per 
year. 

These rates are also subject to a dis- 
count of 25 cents per month if payment is 
made by the 15th of the current month. 


business service—Aelphi 


San Antonio Passes Ordinance 
Granting Rate Increases. 


An ordinance increasing the telephone 
rates in San Antonio, Texas, was passed 
June 20 by the city commissioners after 
they had received recommendation for 
such action from experts who recently 
completed an investigation of the claims 
made by the Southwest Telegraph & 
Telephone Co. The new rates, to be ef- 
fective as of July 1 are as follows: 

Flat Rate—Business, $7.50 per month, 
as against the old rate of $5. Residence, 
$3, instead of the former $2 rate. 

Measured Service—Business, $4, with 
80 outgoing calls per month, all excess 
calls 3 cents each, all incoming calls 
free. Residence, $2 a month, with 60 out- 
going calls; all additional calls 2 cents 
each, incoming calls free. There will be 
no charge for extensions. 

These same rates were put into effect 
in Fort Worth and are the same rates 
proposed for Houston. 





Backus Rural Company of Minne- 
sota Given Rate Increase. 


The Backus Rural Telephone Co. was 
authorized by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission, on June 20, to 
increase its rates as follows: 

Individual line business, from $1.50 to 
$2.50 per month. 

Individual line residence, from $1 to 
$1.75 per month. 

Rural multi-party from $1 to $1.75 per 
month. 

A two-party residence rate of $1.50 
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per month is also included in the new 
schedule. No change is made in the 
switching rate of 25 cents per month or 
$3 per year. 

All of the new rates except the 
switching rate are gross. The business 
and residence rates are subject to a 25- 
cent monthly discount for payment by 
the 15th of the month and the rural rate 
is subject to a discount of 75 cents if 
paid by the 15th of the first month of 
the quarter, 50 cents if paid by the 15th 
of the second month and 25 cents if paid 
by the 15th of the third month of the 
quarter. 

The Backus Rural company operates 
2 local exchange in the village of Backus 
and approximately 60 miles of rural pole 
line in the vicinity thereof, serving 19 
stations within the village and 65 rural 
subscribers. 

The company has never paid any 
dividends and during the past year the 
dividends have not been sufficient to 
meet all of the operating expenses. 


Will Not Grant Temporary Rate 
Increase Pending Probe. 

Pending an inquiry by the public utili- 
ties commission into the telephone situa- 
tion in the District of Columbia, tempo- 
rary relief to the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co., in the form of higher 
rates, will not be granted. 

The telephone company has applied for 
temporary relief to have higher rates to 
be effective until a thorough probe has 
been made by the _ public utilities 
commission into the situation. Tempo- 
rary relief was recently denied by the 
commission. 

The commission will make a complete 
investigation but will take no action un- 
til the record is complete. 

A hearing between the commission and 
experts from the Bureau of Standards 
was announced for Tuesday, June 25. It 
is understood that the advisability of in- 
stalling automatic telephones in the dis- 
trict would be taken up. 


Rate Increase by Brimfield (IIl.) 
Telephone Co. Approved. 

The Brimfield Telephone Co., of Brim- 
field, Ill., has been authorized by the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission to 
increase its rates from $1.50 to $1.75 per 
month for individual line telephones and 
from $1 to $1.25 per month for party 
line telephones. A discount of 10 cents 
per month is allowed from these rates 
for prompt payment by the end of the 
quarter and a discount of 15 cents per 
month for payment of six months’ rent- 
al in advance. 

It appeared from the testimony in the 
case that the Brimfield Telephone Co. 
was incorporated June 10, 1899, for $500, 
and the capital stock was subsequently 
increased to $15,000, of which 1,331 
shares are now outstanding. The tele- 
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phone system consists principally of 
ground return rural lines, and serves a 
total of 440 subscribers, of which 33 have 
individual and 407 party line telephones. 

After making an inventory of the com- 
pany’s property, the commission placed 
a fair value of $18,000 upon the proper- 
ties for rate-making purposes and made 
an allowance of 6 1-4 per cent for de- 
preciation. 

The commission found that the pres- 
ent rates do not provide sufficient rev- 
enue to enable the company to properly 
conduct its business, provide a deprecia- 
tion reserve and pay a reasonable return 
upon the investment and that the pro- 
posed increase in rates was justified. 
The new rates are effective as of June 1. 


Rates Increase by Bunker Hill 
(Ill.) Company Approved. 
The Bunker Hill Telephone Co., which 
operates in Bunker Hill, Macoupin coun- 
ty, and vicinity, has been authorized by 
the Illinois Public Utilities Commission to 
increase its rates as follows: 


Present New 
Rates Rates 
City: 
Business telephones 


= Ea $1.50 $1.75 
Residence telephones 
a 1.00 1.25 
Rural: 
Business telephones 
= Re $2.00 $2.25 
Residence telephones 
Cf} arr ae 150 1.75 


Residence telephones, party line 
per month 1.00 1.25 
Switching service: 
Individual line, per month...$1.00 $1.25 
Party line, per month........ 3d 50 


After making a complete investigation, 
the commission found that the present 
rates do not provide sufficient revenue to 
enable the company to properly conduct 
its business, provide a depreciation re- 
serve and pay a reasonable return upon 
its investment, and held that the pro- 
posed rates were justified. 





Marissa (Ill.) Telephone Co. Au- 
thorized to Increase Rates. 
The Marissa Telephone Co., which op- 
erates in Marissa, St. Clair county, III. 
was authorized by the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission, on June 5, to put 
into effect the following schedule of in- 

creased rates: 

City: 

Single party business telephones, $24 
per year. 

Single party residence telephones, $18 
per year. 

Two-party residence telephones, $15 
per year. 

Four-party $12 
per year. 

Switching to rural lines, 5 
call. 

Rural: 

Single party business telephones to coal 
mining companies, $36 per year. 

Switching to city and other rural lines, 
5 cents per call. 


The single line residence rate repre- 


residence telephones, 


cents per 
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sents an increase of $6 per year over the 
present rate. A two-party residence-rate 
of $15 and a four-party residence rate of 
$12 are established to take the present 
party line rate of $12. No changes were 
made in the other rates given in the 
schedule. 

The evidence in the record showed that 
although the company has declared divi- 
dends every year except one since its or- 
ganization, no fund has been set aside 
for a depreciation reserve. 


Rate Increased Granted Rosendale 
(Wis.) Telephone Co. 

The Wisconsin Railroad 
on June 15, ordered the Rosendale Tele- 
phone Co., of Rosendale, to suspend its 
present rate schedule and put into effect 


Commission, 


the following increased rates: 
Rosendale : 
Susiness, one-party, $21 per year. 
Business, two-party, $18 per year. 
Residence, one-party, $18 per year. 
Residence, two-party, $16 per year. 
Residence, four-party, $14 per year. 
Eldorado: 
Business, four-party, $24 per year. 
Business telephones on rural lines, $18 
per year. 
Rural Rates: 
Rural service with not to exceed 12 pa- 
trons per line, $15 per year for the vil- 
lages of Rosendale and Eldorado. 


Cuba City Telephone Exchange 
Co., to Change Rates. 

The Cuba City Telephone Exchange 
Co., of Cuba, Wis., has been authorized 
to substitute for its present 
following new schedule: 


Business subscribers in $9.25 
per year. 

Residence subscribers in village, $7.25 
per year. 

Rural subscribers, $7.25 per year. 


rates the 


village, 





Renters, instruments and lines fur- 
nished by company, $12.00 per year. 
Washburn County (Wis.) Com- 


pany Granted Rate Increase. 

The Washburn County Telephone Co. 
was authorized by the Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission to substitute for its 
present schedule of rates, the following 
schedule of increased rates: 

Individual line service such as is being 
provided to the Crystal Brook Club, per 
quarter—gross $9, net $8.25. 

Party line service such as is being pro- 
vided to subscribers on the 
Long Lake line, per quarter—gross $6, net 
$5.25. 

Non-subscribers 
owned by applicant, 15 cents per message. 


Spooner- 


from any substation 


Sale of Bell Plant to Independents 
Before Comrhission. 


Officials of the Blair Independent Tele- 
phone Co. have laid before the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission for approval 
their plan for purchasing the property 
of the Bell company in that city, one of 
the three remaining places in Nebraska 
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of importance where competitive condi- 
tions exist. 

The Blair company has 1,200 subscrib- 
ers and a good rural business, while the 
Nebraska company has 400, largely in 
the city. It has the better aerial sys- 
tem, and the plans of the Blair com- 
pany contemplate junking a large part 
of its own outside system and using the 
larger part of the Bell. The Bell made 
a proposition to the Independents to 
either buy or sell, the party selling to 
accept whatever price the state commis- 
sion engineer placed on the system after 
it had been inventoried by an engineer 
regresenting each company. 

The proposition of buy or sell was 
voted on by the Independent company 
and the majority voted to buy. The 
home company has a capital stock of 
$10,000, and property worth $18,000. Its 


yearly revenues exceed $18,000. There 
are 250 stockholders. 
The railway commission gave per- 


mission to go on with the deal, with 
the proviso inserted in the contract that 
the whole matter and the details shall 
be subject to the approval of the com- 
mission. Five thousand dollars has been 
paid by the Independents as an earnest 
act of their intention to go through with 
the transaction. 


Nebraska High Court Affirms Rul- 
ing in Damage Suit. 

The Nebraska Supreme Court has re- 
fused to recede from its judgment, enter- 
ed on February 16, and requiring the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
pay $6,000 to the widow of N. P. Work- 
man, a street railway employe who was 
killed while trying to pick up a broken 
telephone wire that had fallen over a 
heavily-charged street railway wire. It 
has overruled a motion for a_rehear- 
ing. 

The rehearing was asked for on the 
ground that the court was mistaken as 
to the facts, that no one was in peril, 
and the break being located in a sparce- 
ly-settled section, was picked up in the 
night time and while under guard. 

The law that the company particularly 
objected to as being applied to telephone 
companies was: That in public places 
a volunteer prompted by a purpose to 
protect the lives or the property of 
others may perform reasonable acts nec- 
essary to the accomplishment of such a 
purpose; that attempts of volunteers to 
remove live wires, if they fall in the 
streets, should be anticipated, and that 
damages may be recovered for the death 
of a person who, prompted by a pur- 
pose to protect others, was killed in vol- 
untarily attempting to remove from a 
public street a heavily-charged electric 
wire dangling there as the result of neg- 
ligence, if he exercised reasonable pre- 
cautions to protect himself. 

The trial court held that workman’s 
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act was wrongful and constituted negli- 
gence, and the company insisted that this 
settled the law so far as the supreme 
court was concerned, but where it erred 
was in saying the jury might compare his 
negligence with that of the company. 
The latter claimed that the workman 
assumed the risk, and that the law prop- 
erly rewards the hero who risks his life 
to save others who have been placed 
in imminent peril by the negligence of 
another, because the danger incurred by 
the hero is, under the circumstances in- 
separable from the only apparent means 
of saving life. In this case, however, it 
said there were no lives imperiled and 
no hero to reward, only a would-be one. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
District oF COLUMBIA. 

June 22: The commission denied tem- 
porary relief to the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. in the form of higher 
rates, pending an inquiry into the tele- 

phone situation in the district. 
ILLINOIS. 

June 3: The commission authorized 
the Pocahontas Telephone Co. to issue its 
promissory note in the sum of $400, the 
proceeds to be used in extending its line 
for the purpose of furnishing service to 
new patrons. No. 8070. 

June 3: The commission authorized 
the Abingdon Home Telephone Co. to is- 
sue its second mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds to the amount of $7,000, dated April 
1, 1915 and to mature April 1, 1933. 

June 3: Traffic agreement between the 
receivers of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. and the Eureka Telephone Co. for 
connection of the Central Union toll lines 
to the local exchange at Eureka, IIl., for 
the handling of toll business, approved. 

June 3: The commission authorized the 
Brimfield Telephone Co. to increase its 
rates in Brimfield from $1.50 to $1.75 per 
month for individual line telephones and 
from $1 to $1.25 per month for party line 
telephones. No. 7701. 

June 3: The commission granted the 
application of the Brown Telephone Co. 
to increase its rates in the villages of 
Gatch and Shobonier and Fayette county. 
No. 7675. 

June 3: The commission authorized 
the Farmers Telephone Co., of Hopedale, 
to execute and deliver its first mortgage 
to J. A. Tabke, of Lincoln, as trustee, 
conveying all of its property to secure 
its first mortgage 6 per cent bonds up to 
an aggregate amount not exceeding $15,- 
000 par value. The company is also au- 
thorized to issue its 7 per cent preferred 
stock to the amount of $10,375 and to is- 
sue its first mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
to the amount of $8,500 par value, the 
bonds to mature May 1, 1928. The pro- 
ceeds accruing from the sale of these 
stocks and bonds are to be used to dis- 
charge a prior mortgage amounting to 
$15,375 and for expenditures to be made 
for the acquisition of property, additions 
to its facilities, etc. No. 8148. 

June 3: The commission approved a 
joint pole agreement entered into by the 
Murphysboro & Southern Illinois Railway 
Co., of Murphysboro, Ill, and the Mur- 
physboro Telephone Co., dated May 1. 

June 5: The commission suspended 


the proposed rates for telephone service 
in Savanna and vicinity by the_Carroll 
County Independent Telephone Co. until 
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October 28, 1918, it appearing that the 
commission should enter upon a hearing 
concerning the propriety of the proposed 
rates. No. 8215. 

June 5: The commission authorized the 
reorganization committee of the Western 
Illinois Telephone Co. to sell and con- 
vey to Eugene E. Sapp and Robert E. 
Chipman for the sum of $15,000 a certain 
piece of property in Macomb, IIIL., $6,000 
to be paid by the purchasers and they to 
assume the mortgage on the property. 

June 5: Certificate of convenience and 
necessity to operate a telephone exchange 
in the village of Taylor Ridge granted 
to the Taylor Ridge Switch Association. 
Authority is also given for the issuance 
of its common capital stock in the aggre- 
gate amount of $1,500. No. 7895. 

June 5: The commission approved the 
proposed rate increase by the Peoples 
Telephone Co., of Mercer County in 
Aledo and vicinity. No. 7182. 

June 5: The Marissa Telephone Co., 
of Marissa, IIl., is authorized to increase 
its single line residence rate from $12 to 
$18 per year. A two-party residence 
classification is established at $15 per year 
and a four-party at $12 per year. 

June 5: The commission authorized 
the Bunker Hill Telephone Co., of Bun- 
ker Hill, Ill., to increase its rates for city 
business and residence service, and busi- 
ness and residence rural service, 25 cents 
per month. The rate for individual line 
switching is increased from $1 to $1.25 
per month and the rate for party line 
switching from 35 to 50 cents. No. 7484. - 

June 5: The commission approved the 
traffic agreement entered into by the re- 
ceivers of the Central Union Telephone 
Co. and H. E. Clegg, owner of a tele- 
phone system in the village of Chandler- 
ville and vicinity, dated April 20, 1918, 
for the handling of toll business. No. 
8073. 

June 5: The commission dismissed the 
complaint filed by the Coles County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. against Roy Hall, 
Glen Hall, the Ashmore-Westfield Tele- 
phone Co., the Westfield-Kansas Tele- 
phone Co., and the Ashmore Mutual Tele- 
phone Co.; also the cross complaint filed 
by the Ashmore Mutual company against 
the Coles County company. 

The parties to the proceeding have ar- 
rived at an adjustment of their differ- 
ences whereby the Ashmore Mutual has 
sold all of its telephone property in the 
village of Ashmore and vicinity to the 


Coles County company. No. 7628. 
June 5: The commission authorized 
the Secor Telephone Association, of 


Secor, Ill, to increase its switching rate 
from $3.50 to $4.50 per subscriber per 
year, payable in advance. No. 7894. 

June 5: Proposed increase in tele- 
phone rates in Blue Mound and vicinity 
by the Blue Mound Telephone Co. sus- 
pended until October 28, 1918, pending a 
hearing as to the propriety of the pro- 
posed increase. No. 8167. 


June 5: Citation issued by the com- 
mission against C. B. Cheadle, secretary 
of the Dixon Home Telephone Co., et 
al., dismissed. The respondents admitted 
their failure to make certain reports to the 
commission within the time specified but 
showed at the hearing that they had then 
filed substantially all of the reports. 

June 5: The commission dismissed 
without prejudice the application of the 
Altona Farmers Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates, the petitioner 
having advised the company in writing 
that it did not desire to proceed with the 
case. No. 8030. 
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July 2: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Harrisonville Telephone 
Co. for an order authorizing the issue of 
an additional $6,000 capital stock. No. 
7314. 

July 2: Hearing at Springfield on ci- 
tation on commission’s own motion direct- 
ing the Tri-County Telephone Co. to 
show cause why its lines and equipment 
should not be placed in condition to make 
adequate and efficient service possible at 
Irvington, Ill. No. 8258. 

July 2: Hearing at Springfield on ci- 
tation on commission’s own motion di- 
recting the Thackeray Telephone Co. to 
show cause why its lines and equipment 
should not be placed in proper condition 
for authority to change its rates in the 
ice at McLeansboro, Ill. No. 8268. 

July 2: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Lomax Telephone Co. 
for adequate and efficient telephone serv- 


village of Lomax, Henderson county. 
No. 7918. —— 
July 2: Hearing at Springfield on the 


application of the Scottland Telephone 
Co. for authority to change its rates at 
Scottland and vicinity. No. 8213. 

July 3: Hearing at Springfiled in the 
matter of the petition of the Galesburg 
Union Telephone Co. for authority to 
sell certain of its real estate located in 
the city of Galesburg to Weinberg Bros. 
for $15,000. No. 8195. 

July 3: Hearing at Springfield on the 
application of the Metropolitan Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to build and op- 
erate a telephone and telegraph line in 
the state of Illinois, beginning at a point 
near Momence and extending north 
through Kankakee, Will and Cook coun- 
ties to Cicero and Chicago; also authority 
to issue $5,000 of its common stock. No. 
8220. 

INDIANA. 


June 24: Supplemental hearing on the 
petition of the Peoples Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Silver Lake, for an increase in 
rates. 

July 2: Hearing on the application of 
the Central Union Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase its rates at Anderson, 
set for this date, has been postponed in- 
definitely. 

July 11: Hearing at Evansville, on the 
petition of the Southern Telephone Co., 
of Indiana to raise its rates for service 
in a number of small exchanges through- 
out that section of the state. The places 
affected to the proposed rate increases 
are Booneville, Cannelton, Chrisney, Gen- 
tryville, Hatfield, Lamar, Leavenworth, 
Lynnville, Newburg, New Harmony, New- 
tonville, Oliver, Savah, Tennyson, Troy, 
Jeffersonville, Tell City. 

The company declares it operated last 
vear at less than a 2 per cent profit on 
the investment and that this year the 
system will be operated at an actual loss 
if the increase is not granted. 


MINNESOTA. 

July 1: The commission ordered a re- 
establishment of the physical connection 
between the lines of the Edgerton Tele- 
phone Co. and the Woodgate Telephone 
System at Chandler, Minn., and further 
ordered that the former company imme- 
diately discontinue the furnishing of free 
telephone service from the telephone now 
installed in the State Bank of Chandler. 

July 9: Hearing at St. Paul on the 
application of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co., the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Zenith 
Telephone Co., for permission to place in 
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effect certain charges for service connec- 
tions, moves from one location to an- 
other, suspension of service, changes in 
location on the same premises of wiring 
or instruments and charges for changes 
of equipment. 

July 16: Hearing at St. Paul at which 
the Watertown Telephone Co. is ordered 
to show cause why the commission should 
not accept the appraisal prepared by its 
engineer as representing the actual value 
of the company’s property in the deter- 
mination of its application for an in- 
crease in rates at its Delano exchange. 
It appears that there is a great discrep- 
ancy between the value placed upon the 
property by the company and the appraisal 
as made by commission’s engineer. 

MIssourt. 

July 5: Hearing at Webb City on the 
petition of the Home Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase its rates for tele- 
phone service at Webb City. 

June 19: Application filed by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
New York and the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of Missouri for au- 
thority to lease all the toll and long dis- 
tance lines in the state of Missouri, owned 





The Index for Volume 74 of 
TELEPHONY. 


The index for Volume 74 of 
TELEPHONY, which was com- 
pleted with the issue of June 29, 
1918, is now ready for distribu- 
tion among those who keep com- 
plete files of TELEPHONY. In 
this index are listed all the 
portant articles which have 
peared between January 5 and 
June 29, 1918. It will be supplied 
free of charge to those making 
application. 


im- 
ap- 











and operated by them, to the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. 
MonrtTANA. 

July 8: Hearing on the petition of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for permission to raise its rates on 
toll calls and for business and residence 
service in the cities and towns of Mon- 
tana, rural lines being excepted. 

NEBRASKA. 

June 25: Application of Platte Valley 
Telephone Co., for permission to install 
toll rates to and from Melbeta; it ap- 
pearing to the commission that a check 
of rates shows the company proposes to 
establish the standard toll rates in effect 
throughout the state, authority granted. 

June 25: Application of Madison 
County Telephone Co. to cancel stock is- 
sue of $5,000 heretofore granted; it being 
shown that the stock was never issued or 
sold and the purposes for which it was 
proposed to issue the stock no longer ex- 
isting, stock ordered cancelled. 

June 25: Application of Union Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. for increase of rates 
from $1 to $1.25 a month; testimony ad- 
duced, and matter taken under advise- 
ment. 

June 26: Application of W yoming & 
Nebraska Telephone Co. for permission 
to make an additional charge of 50 cents 
a month to residence rate where there 
are one or more roomers: the commis- 
sion finds the rate not justified and appli- 
cation is denied. 
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June 26: Application of Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission to 
eliminate four-party service at Bradshaw 
exchange; it appearing that there is but 
one person receiving this service who is 
paying the four-party rate and receiving 
individual lines service, application 
granted. 

June 26: Application of Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for permission 
to increase business rate on Benedict ex- 
change to $2.50 a month, filed. 

June 26: Application of Kearney Tele- 
phone company for permission to publish 
moving charges, filed. 


June 28: Complaint of Rock Island 
Railroad Co. against Nuckolls County 
Telephone Co. as to unsafe wire cross- 


ings, filed. 

July 2: Hearing at Red Cloud on ap- 
plication of H. L. Blackledge and other 
citizens for order consolidating ex- 
changes of Farmers Independent Tele- 
phone Co. and Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

July 5: Hearing of application of 
Staplehurst telephone Co. for an increase 
in rates. 

July 9: Hearing at Hebron of applica- 
tion of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for increase in rates at its Hebron ex- 
change. 

July 11: Hearing at Gandy of con- 
troversy between Gandy Telephone Co. 
and Tri-State Telephone Co. over rates 
and service. 

Ouro. 

June 25: The commission authorized 
the receivers of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. to sell and convey to the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co., of Circleville, the 
Bell exchange property in and about Cir- 
cleville and Ashville, Ohio, together with 
certain pole lines and toll circuits ap- 
purtenant thereto. No. 1125. 

WISCONSIN. 

June 3: The commission authorized 

the Inter-County Telephone Co. and the 


Wise Telephone Co. to impose a toll 
charge on messages between Stone Lake 
and Birchwood of 10 cents for the first 


three minutes and five cents for each ad- 
ditional two minutes or fraction thereof. 

June 14: The commission authorized 
the Washburn County Telephone Co. to 
increase its rates. 

June 14: The Wautoma-Mt. Morris 
Farmers Telephone Co. was authorized 
to substitute for its present switching rates 
to all connecting lines, with the exception 
of the Coloma Telephone Co., a quarterly 
rate of 75 cents per subscriber on connect- 
ing lines. The connecting lines are or- 
dered to pay to the applicant quarterly a 
sum equal to the total toll charges con- 
tracted for the preceding three months 
and the total switching charges for all its 


subscribers for the succeeding three 
months. 
June 15: The Rosendale Telephone Co. 


was given permission to increase its rates. 

June 15: The Monroe County Telephone 
Co. was ordered to divide its rural circuits 
so that the number of stations on any cir- 
cuit shall in no case exceed 15, reducing 
that number to 10 where traffic condi- 
tions are especially heavy. The company 
was further ordered to make adequate 
provision for prompt detection and cor- 
rection of trouble on its rural lines and 
for keeping records of all complaints of, 
or irregularities in, the service. 

June 17: The Cuba City Telephone 
Co. was authorized to increase its rates. 

July 11: Hearing on the application of 
the Antigo Telephone Co., of Antigo, 
Wis., for permission to increase rates. 











Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Man who walks this earth in blindness 
Wrapped up in his joys and cares, 
Little recks of worlds'‘about him; 
Unseen peoples, everywheres. 


Myriad millions live and labor, 
Building cities fair to see; 

Kings and queens in pomp and power, 
Reign unseen by you and me. 


In their midst are pain and passion, 
Battles fierce and conflicts gory; 
Love and hate the same as humans; 
The prideful strut in all their glory. 


Wealth is sought for there and hoarded, 
Their first thought in great disaster, 
There the weak and timid labor, 

Drove to work by some harsh master. 


What are we in all our glory 

To these insect worlds galore? 
Problems, too, they have to master, 
Unknown regions to explore. 


Floods and frosts they fear in season, 
Just the same as you and I; 

Food must they lay by in summer, 
Else in winter they will die. 


Would you visit their fair cities, 
Watch their avenues of trade, 
See their armies march to battle, 
Witness once a grand parade? 


Come with me some fine Spring morning, 
When the sun is high and hot; 

Bring: a magnifying glass to help you, 
Out in our back pasture lot. 


We who revolve in some particular or- 
bit exclusively are quite apt to get in the 
habit of thinking that ours is ,the deter- 
mining influence which really keeps the 
ship of state on an even keel and along 
a straight course. This is true, whether 
we vegetate in the country or buzz about 
in the city. 

We get so wrapped up in the problem 
which we are trying to work out, relating 
tc our existence, that we gradually be- 
come unaware that there are others who 
may have as great or even greater strug- 
gles. As to importance of individual en- 
deavor, the chances are that the ant’s 
kingdom of influence is as great as the 
autocrats. 

The lowly angleworm is of great im- 
portance in this world when we come to 
know the value of its work to which it 
sticks closely day in and out in all kinds 
of weather, never taking a vacation, even 
for a day, unless it is forced to go on 
a fishing trip occasionally. Then, be it 
observed, he goes against his own in- 
clinations in the matter-and probably does 
not enjoy himself much. 

We, who are watching the war in Eu- 
rope and working hard at home to make 
it successful, will probably think it is the 
most stupendous thing ever enacted in 
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history, as it is to our eyes, but as to its 
being the most important, there may be 
doubts. 

However, the successful-ant who would 
be of use and influence in its own select 
circle and world, is the one who must cast 
aside the habit of speculating on what 
other worlds are doing and confine him- 
self or herself, depending on the condi- 
tion as to the suffrage question in Ant- 
ville, to the work in hand, whether it be 
waging a warfare on the kaiser of the Ant 
kingdom or the lowly but important func- 
tion of storing up food enough for the 
coming winter. 

How is your little kingdom coming 
along these days? Are you concentrating 
your mind on your particular problem, as 
it relates to the matter in hand, meaning 
the war, or are you side-stepping most of 
the important moves you should make at 
this time while you spend your time down 
on the corner telling the other drones (or 
they wouldn’t be there) just how you 
would kill the kaiser, if you got the 
chance. If the latter is your principal oc- 
cupation, the kaiser is as safe as root 
beer in Milwaukee, so far as you are con- 
cerned. 

The chances are, however, that you are 
awake to the situation. That means that 
you are figuring, seven ways on every 
proposition to beat the buccaneers from 
Berlin, whether it is in the saving of 
man power or on materials necessary to 
win the war. You have to be alive to the 
situation now if ever you are. You have 
to estimate more carefully, buy more 
wisely, lay out more economically and 
conserve more intensely than ever you 
have been expected to do before. 

Gone are the days of cheapness and 
pienty, and confronting you are the days 
of expensiveness of operation and dwin- 
dling stocks of supplies. From some, you 
have already been cut off and from others 
vou soon will be. 


You may soon be using old materials 
which were once thrown away. You may 
soon be taking down old wires from 
abandoned or unused circuits and re- 
erecting them as circuits elsewhere. You 
may be compelled to follow out these 
suggestions from necessity rather than 
from choice. 

The reason why is that the call for 
telephone service does not diminish with 
the increase in the difficulty in providing 
it. More demands for service are on the 
desks of the average manager in the 
rural districts than ever before, because 
the rural districts are realizing more 
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money from the sale of their products 
than history ever records—and they want 
telephone service. They not only want 
it but demand it. They need it to help 
win the war just as much as the city man- 
ufacturer needs telephones for ithe same 
reason. 

How then are we to meet this seeming- 
ly paradoxical situation? We are asked 
to supply service which we know in ad- 
vance will not return us a profit under 
the existing order of things and which 
will never yield a profit at the present 
rates if other prices go back to normal or 
before-the-war level, if we build at the 
present prices of material because the 
cost is excessive. 

It seems that there will either have to 
be a more elastic system of charging for 
service or else there will have to be some 
new and drastic rules laid down for rural 
maintenance of lines. For instance, if | 
the rules could be changed so that each 
rural subscriber could be charged for ac- 
tual cost of all work done on his loop 
(after installation) which he could just 
as well do himself, at a lower cost in 
money and effort, it would help a lot. 

Instead of having the lineman drive 
many miles to trim a tree standing in the 
farmer’s front yard, the farmer should 
get a ladder some noon or evening and 
trim the interfering limbs away without 
loading the cost onto the company. 


The farmer could be taught to look © 
after lightning arresters, crossed wires, 
leaning poles, replacing batteries and such 
like. The rural schools could help lots 
by having the teacher give a short talk 
occasionally on the harm to the neighbor- 
hood through the breakage of insulators 
and other depredations by small boys 
with stones or small rifles. 


The operating rules could be more 
rigidly enforced as to the length of time 
allowed a subscriber on the telephone at 
cne time so that more subscribers could 
be accommodated on a given circuit. 
Useless conversations and conversations 
by unauthorized parties could be greatly 
eliminated, thus saving the line for im- 
portant messages and for those paying 
for the service. 

Rentals could be demanded in advance 
for the year in all cases and thus save 
poor accounts and postage used in col- 
lecting. 

Many things can be devised to help lift 
the burden. The matter will have to be 
attended to this season, or at least a start 
made, or serious loss will follow. 

Then, too, laws could be passed making 
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Carbosota 











is doing 
its bit— 
Several thousand gallons of Carbosota 


Creosote Oil were used in the Brush- 
treatment of timbers in these vessels. 


Hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions 
of gallons will be employed to retard 
decay in the timbers of Government 
ships. How insignificant is the cost in 
comparison with but one years in- 
creased life! 

It is proportionately equally as profitable to cre- 


osote all structural wood, used under conditions 
favorable to the development of decay, where the 
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Carbosota Cresote Oil is the universally recog- 
nized standard wood-preservative for non-pressure 
treatments. It conforms to U. S. Shipping 


Board Emergency Fleet Corporation Specification 
No. 128. 
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Technical assistance and specifications and any 
other information regarding the Carbosota 
treatment may be obtained gratis by addressing 
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mechanical life is greater than the natural life. nearest office. 


L Company 





New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 

Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 

Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown . 

Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baitimore 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. 
Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 











Launching of the Ferris-type wooden S. S. Harney at the ship- 7 of the Supple and Ballin Shipbuilding Corporation, Portland, Oregon. 


The partially completed sister ships Mt. Shasta and Mt. Hood are shown in the background. (Jllustration courtesy of builders.) 
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it a misdemeanor for a property owner 
or tenant to plant rows of trees under 
established leads where they are’ sure to 
bring trouble and add to the expense of 
service in a few years. Trimming trees 
is, year by year, in the older communities 
getting to be more and more of a burden 
and the future promises more rather than 
less of the work. The road limits either 
belong to the public or to the farmer, and 
if to the latter, he must go without either 
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telephone service or trees in the road 
limits. Let him plant the trees back of 
the line rather than in the road. 

There are many things which are slow- 
ly but surely bringing about the necessity 
tor doubling the present telephone rates 
and the tree situation is one of them. 

A public speaker recently stated that we 
could trust the people to govern them- 
selves just so far as they understood, but 
no farther—meaning that as far as they 
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were educated, they were all right. That 
is the same way in our business. They 


must be made to understand what they 
are doing and then they may be trusted 
to see that wrongs will be righted and un- 
necessary expenses of municipal utilities 
stopped—stopped because they will realize 
that they and not us will be paying the 
bills. 
APHORISM: 
te a blind man. 


An eclipse is no novelty 


Biographical and Personal Notes 


Leigh S. Keith has been commis- 
sioned major in the national army. He 
will be stationed at Washington, D. C., 
with the general staff, executive division, 
statistics branch. Mr. Keith has been 
managing engineer for the engineering 
firm of McMeen & Miller, of Chicago, 
for a number of years. In addition to 
his duties in that capacity he has been 
secretary and treasurer of the firm 
since 1915. : 


Murray Morgan Welch, manager of 
the Carrollton Telephone Exchange Co., 
at Carrollton, Ky., was born in Simpson- 
ville, Ky., February 15, 1877. He attended 
a private school in Versailles, Ky., and 
after leaving school clerked in a drug 
store for two years. Inside work did not 
appeal to him, so he secured work as line- 
man for the Home Telephone Co. at Ver- 
sailles in order to get outside. 

A little later he went with the Barber 

















M. M. Welch. 


& Braley Construction Co. as foreman of 
construction, continuing in this work for 
three years. Several years later he came 
back to the teleghone field and was fore- 
man of construction for the Elkhart 
Home Telephone Co. for two years. The 


next four years he spent with the Cum- 
berland Telephone & Telegraph Co. as 
district foreman at New Orleans, La. 

He was district foreman of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
Memphis, Tenn., for one year, foreman 
of construction for the Louisville Home 
Telephone Co., at Louisville, Ky., for 
three years, and superintendent of con- 
struction for the Owensboro Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Owensboro, Ky., for a 
year, leaving that position to become man- 
ager at Carrollton, which position he has 
held for the past three years. 

Mr. Welch is a man of good all-around 
planning ability. While he is conservative 
in his actions, once he is convinced that 
the track is clear, he plunges ahead with 
great power. 

He is a member of the business men’s 
club of Carrollton. 

James A. Seals, well known to Inde- 
pendent telephone men, and formerly 
traffic superintendent of the Interstate 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Aurora, 
Ill, is now located at Fort Sill, Okla. 
Mr. Seals has been in government serv- 
ice since August, 1917. At present he is 
connected with the supply division, traf- 
fic branch, of the department of military 
aeronautics. 

Samuel O. Wright, treasurer and 
manager of the Woodland Telephone Co., 
of Woodland, Ill., is a Hoosier by birth 


and of the Quaker stock that is deeply: 


rooted in and around Kokomo, Ind. His 
early school days were spent in the New 
London (Ind.) schools. He attended the 
Indiana University, graduating in 1900 
with the degree of A. B. in history and 
political science. For a few years he was 
principal of a high school and during va- 
cations studied law at Kokomo. 

Finding this work too quiet for his 
ambitions, he entered the federal civil 
service and served in Washington, D. C., 
and the Philippines as an employe of the 
War Department. In the Philippines he 
was examiner and district auditor. 

Returning to the states in 1912, he be- 
came interested with Ear! Smith in the 
telephone plant at Milford, Ill. There he 
installed the government accounting sys- 
tem and systematized collections, helping 
to put the plant on a paying basis. 


Last year he incorporated the Woodland 
Telephone Co. and purchased the Wood- 
land exchange which he is now engaged 
in overhauling. 

Mr. Wright is of the dynamic type that 
makes excellent speakers and professional 

















Ss. O. Wright. 


men. He finds good outlet for his ener- 
gies in the publicity end of his company 
and in impressing the community with the 
fact that a prosperous telephone company 
or other public utility is an excellent asset. 


Obituary. 


Howard Conover, manager of the 
telephone exchange at Laurel, Neb:, was 
shot and killed on June 14 while acting 
as a member of a posse in pursuit of 
robbers operating in the town. The rob- 
bers were discovered by a photographer, 
who notified Mr. Conover at the ex- 
change. This was 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Mr. Conover organized a posse over 
the telephone, and started after the bur- 
glars in an automobile. A battle en- 
sued when they were overtaken. Another 
member of the posse was killed, and two 
of the three robbers captured 
wounded, one fatally. 


were 
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ACME 1900 


SPECIAL PHONE CELLS 














Labor’s the “Lion’— 
Batteries the “Mouse” 


—when it comes to figuring costs in operating a telephone exchange. 

For instance: You get some cells and save a few cents on the barrel. 
You pay labor to install them. They cause trouble. You pay labor to 
fix the trouble. Then the batteries give out before their time. You 
pay labor to renew them—besides the cost of renewal batteries. 


You can’t save money—by the year—on cheap dry cells. You can 
save money on good ones—like Acme 1900’s—the result of 29 
years’ specialization on dry batteries. 





They’re real—not false—economy. That’s why their friends 
are legion “all along the line.” 


‘ Write ‘‘Acme 1900’s (see instructions 
i-1RADE cGISTERED | below) upon your next order. If your 
sa . "ca jobber is not stocked, please write us 


National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 





[YNagag=toha| YOUR CHOICE :,:°; 
! types of 

~<'(3 ACME 1900’s is offered. Specify ‘‘ ACME 
iG} Be 1900 SPECIAL PHONE CELLS”’ for low 

amperage batteries. Otherwise the higher- 

test type will be shipped. Mention if you 


desire Fahnestock Spring Clip Binding 
Posts. 


The remarkable strength and dup 
abihty of this battery is due to the 
supetior quality and purity of the 
ingredients, and their scientific and 

| careful combination. 
| GUARANTEED ELECTRICALL 
‘ND MECHANICALLY PERFEC ; 
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Those Present at the Convention 


O 


O’Connell, J. F., Wis. State Telo. Ass’n, 
Madison, Wis. 

Ogden, G. A., Monarch Telo. Mfg. Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Olcott, L. T., supt. St. Croix Valley 
Telo. Exch. Co., St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


Owen, F. A., Citizens Telo. Co., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 
Owens, Roy, Automatic Elec. Co., Co- 


lumbus, Ohio. 


Palmer, R. O., Monarch Telo. Mfg. Co., 
Mankato, Minn. : 
Pankey, W. A., Bluefield Telo. Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va. 

Park, J. D., mgr., Co., 
Kenton, Ohio. 

Parker, B., Leich Elec. Co., Genoa, II. 

Parker, D. B., Electric Storage Battery 
Co.,, Chicago. 

Parker, F. R., Chicago. 

Parker, R. L., gen. megr., 
Co., Traer, Iowa. 


Parlett, Albert, pres., Bristol Telo. Co., 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Kenton Telo. 


Mutual Telo. 


Parrett, I’. R., mgr., Princeton Telo. Co, ° 


Princeton, Ind. : 

Parsons, B. A., Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Paxton, J. C., Associated Telo. Cos. of 
No. Tex., Sherman, Texas. 

Pearl, W.-H., Illinois Elec. Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Peterson, Louise M., 
lishing Co., Chicago. 

Pflasterer, Chas. S., National Carbon Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pflasterer, Walter R., National Carbon 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pierson, R. T., Stromberg-Carlson Telo. 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Pitcher, Louis, mgr., Dixon Home Telo. 
Co., Dixon, IIl. 

Platt, E. M., Paragon Elec. Co., Chicago. 

Pogue, P. S., gen. mgr., Louisville Home 
Telo. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Pontius, R. D., Rochester Telo. Co., 
Rochester, Ind. 

Poole, G. P., supt., Monroe Co. Teio. Co., 
Sparta, Wis. 

Pratt, J. A., sec., Wis. State Ass’n, Mad- 
ison, Wis. 

Prisk, Edw. M., gen. mgr., Consolidated 
Telo. Co., Hazleton, Pa. 

Prueitt, Claude. Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Danville, Ky. 

Purcell, E. A., gen. mgr., Christian Co. 
Telo. Co., Taylorville, Ill. 


Q 


Qualls, W. F., Monarch Telo. Mfg. Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


R 


Ray, Olaf E., Skinderviken Telo. Equip. 
Co., Chicago. . 

Ray, T., Skinderviken Telo. Equip. Co., 
Chicago. 

Redmond, M. W., Stromberg-Carlson 
Tel. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Reid, A. C., Leich Elec. Co., Genoa, IIl. 

Reid, L. W., J. A. Roeblings’ Sons Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Reinke, E. A., Stromberg-Carlson Telo. 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Rhode, J. H., Inter-State Telo. Co., Jo- 
liet, Ill. 

Rhode, W. O., gen. supt., Inter-State T. 
& T. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Riordan, J. A., pres., Monson Telo. Co., 
Monson, Iil. 


Telephony Pub- 


_ Seybold, H. A, 


(Concluded from TreLterpuony of June 29.) 


Risser, J. F., mgr., Des Plaines Telo. Co., 
Des Plaines, Ill. 

Roberts, A. J., Stromberg-Carlson Telo. 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Roberts, A. M., Stromberg-Carlson Telo. 
Mfg. Co., Lincoin, Neb. 

Roberts, L. H., sec., De Kalb Co. Telo. 
Co., Maysville, Mo. 

Roberts, Mrs. L. H., mgr., Stewartsville 
Telo. Exch., Stewartsville, Mo. 

Robinson, G. W., pres., Tri-State T. & 
T. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Rodormer, Geo. W., Reliable Elec. Co., 
Chicago. 

Rooker, J. F., gen. mgr., 
Telo. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ruehlman, F. J., Swedish-American Telo. 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Runkel, F. H., mgr., Portage Telo. Co., 
Portage, Wis. 

Ruth, C., Frank B. Cook Co., Chicago. 


S 
Sands, R. G., Frank B. Cook Co., Chi- 


cago. 

Sanford, J. 
Troy, Ohio. 

Saunders, G. L., sec., Interior Telo. Co., 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Savage, Manford, pres., Home Telo. Co., 
Champaign, III. 

Schade, E. D., sec., Johnstown Telo. Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Schafer, Carl W., Stromberg-Carlson 
Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Schafer, E. P., Stromberg-Carlson Telo. 
Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Schotte, K. B., sec., Kittanning Telo. Co., 
Kittanning, Pa. 

Schuettge, E. G., Frank B. Cook Co., 
Chicago. 

Schultz, B. M., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Schweer, G. W., sec., Mo. Union Telo. 
Co., Clinton, Mo. 

Scott, R. R., gen. mgr., Farmers Mut. 
Telo. Co., Columbia City, Ind. 

Scoville, Geo. <A., Stromberg-Carlson 
Telo Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Seeley, Fred, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Elwood, Ind. 

Semka, C. E., Leich Elec. Co., Genoa, Ill. 

Northwestern Elec. 
Equip. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Shanafelt, Chas. H., Kenton Telo. Co., 
Kenton, Ohio. 

Shands, J., Kinlock Telo. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Shimel, C. W., prop., Shimel Telo. Co., 
Casey, Ill. 

Shoemaker, A. C., sec., Kewanee Home 
Telo. Co., Kewanee. IIl. 

Shriner, N., United Telo. Co., Monroe, 
Wis. 

<< on N. E., Leich Elec. Co., Genoa, 
ll 


Skinderviken, J., Skinderviken 
Equip. Co., Chicago. 

Slingluff, W. H., J: A. Roeblings’ Sons 
Co., Clicago. 

Slough, Frank M., Stromberg-Carlson 
Telo. Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Smith, A. B., Automatic Elec. Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Smith, C. E., mgr., Morenci Telo. Co., 
Morenci, Mich. 

Smith, Chas. H., Superior Telo. Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Smith, F. C. Illinois Elec. Co., Chicago. 

Smith, j. A., The Transmitter, Fort 


Commercial 


W., sec., Troy Telo. Co., 


Telo. 


Worth. Texas. 
Smith, Rescoe, sec., Forest City Telo. 
Co., San Jose, IIl. 
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Smith, S. R., mgr., Kinloch L. D. Telo. 
Co., Sedalia, Mo. 

Smythe. W. W., Jr., Fibre Conduit Co., 
Chicago. 

Soest, H. W., pres., Churubusco Telo. 
Co., Churubusco, Ind. 

Solzen, H., sec., Shelby Telo. Co., Shelby, 
Ohio. 

Speed, J.. American Elec. Co., Chicago. 

Sprague, F. B., prop., Corning Telo. Sys- 
tem, Corning, Ark. 

Staderman, A. L., sec., Citizens Ind. Telo. 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Staub, F. X., Home T. & T. Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Steinkamp, J. G., gen. mgr., Sandusky 
Home Telo. Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Steninger, J. A., pres., Steninger Telo. 
Co., Parker, S. D. 

Stephens, H. C., Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Sterrett, E. S., pres., Henry Telo. Co., 
Henry, Ill. 
Stevens, Rollo R., gen. com’! supt., Tri- 
State T. & T. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Stewart, A. B., Peninsular Telo. Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 

Stewart, R. L., gen. mgr., Consolidated T. 
& T. Co., Thomasville, Ga. 

Stoeffhaas, E. C., Rebuilt Elec. 
Co., Chicago. 

Stone, R. C., Warner Electric Co., Mun- 
cie, Ind. ‘ 

Stoops, C. R., prop., Nappanee Telo. Co., 
Nappanee, Ind. 

Storkerson, J. M., supt., La Crosse Telo. 
Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Strickler, F. R. Franklin Telo. Co., 
Franklin, Ind. 

Stropaugh. C. A., So. Mich. Telo. Co., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

Sudmall, C. E., mgr., Gulf T. & T. Co., 
Milton, Fla. 

Suekoff, Samuel, Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Chicago. 

Suelflow, H., sec., Ozaukee-Wash. Telo. 
Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


T 


Taylor, M. S., gen. mgr., Fayette Home 
Telephone Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Terrell, W. T., Burgess Battery Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Thomasson, J. K., pres., Lancaster Tele- 
phone Co., Lancaster, S. C. 

Thompson, C. M., Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thompson, O. S., French Battery & Car- 
bon Co., Madison, Wis. 

Thompson, W. G., sec., Valley Telephone 
Co., Lebanon, Ohio. 

Thompson, W. J., Thompson-Levering 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorne, J. C., pres., Jefferson County 
Telephone Co., Fairfield, Iowa. 

Todd, H. C., vice-pres., Hanamo Tele- 
phone Co., Maryville, Mo. 

Tomlinson, Samuel, pres., Winona Tele- 
phone Co., Plymouth, Ind. 

Tompkins, J. F., Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Chicago. 

Trask, C. O., pres., Valley Home Tele- 
phone Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Trautwein, F., gen. mgr., Morrison Tele- 
phone Co., Morrison, IIl. 

Trinter, P. C., Black River Telephone Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 

Trumbull, L. Q., Monarch 
Mfg. Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Tull, E. A., mgr., Lapel Telephone Co., 
Lapel, Ind. 

Tull, E. N., pres., Lapel Telephone Co., 
Fairland, Ind. 


Equip. 


Telephone 
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You cannot afford to experi- 
ment with construction tools. 


You want tools that you can 


depend on, no matter what 
the demand—tools that have 
been tested and proved. 


You know how important it 
is to have men satisfied——to 








give them tools they like to 
work with—tools that are 
handy and fit the job. 


So you will want Oshkosh 
Construction Tools on your 
jobs, because they are stand- 
ard. They fit your needs— 
they represent the best in 
both materials and work- 
manship—and they are 
backed by the Oshkosh repu- 


tation for quality products. 


Your jobber carries Oshkosh 
Tools. 


supe 





G.COMPANY 





307 Tell St. OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Please tell the Advertiser 
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ARISTOS 


“COPPERWELD” 


COPPER CLAD STEEL WIRE 








PAGE STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY ||: 


ESSEN, . PENNSYLVAN 1A. 




















Just off the press; 
Send for your copy! 


This book is not merely a catalog, but treats in a 
helpful way with the following subjects: 


Physical properties of composite (Copperweld) Wire. including 
conductivity, resistivity, temperature coefficient of resistance, 
proportional currents in copper and steel, heating effect, carry- 
ing capacity, effective resistance with alternating currents, self- 
inductance and reactance with alternating currents, distribution 
of tensile strength over the cross section, resistance to stretch 
under load, etc. 


Tests on Copperweld Wire and specifications for various uses. 


Types and sizes of Copperweld line wire for telegraph, telephone, 
signal and fire and police alarm systems. 


Copperweld twisted pairs, weatherproof wire, tie wires, ground 
rods, etc. 


Sag and tension in spans, including advice on safe loading and 
effect of temperature changes. 
In view of the exceptional savings and improvements 
that can Le effected with Aristos Copperweld Cop- 
perclad Wire, every well posted electrical man should 
have the above valuable information at hand for 
quick reference. 


Your free copy is ready for mailing upon request. 


—— STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Established 1883 as Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 
FACTORIES: 
Monessen, Pa., and Adrian, Mich. 





GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
30 Church Street, New York 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 
Steel Sales Corporation, Chicago 





Drawn from the product of 
Copper Clad Steel Co. Pittsburgh 
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Tull, Frederick, Lapel 
Lapel, Ind. 

Tune, T. J., Ohio State Telephone Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Twyman, T. W., pres., Albemarle Tele- 
phone Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


U 
-Uhl, W. J., sec., Logansport Home Tele- 
phone Co., Logansport, Ind. 
Umbach, Martin, Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Ungerer, E. G., mgr., Celina & Mercer 
County Telephone Co., Celina, Ohio. 
Utter, R. J., Kellogg Switchboard & Sup- 
ply Co., Chicago. 


Vv 


Vaughan, S., Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


W 

Ward, A. V., National 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ward, Chas. L., Stromberg-Carlson Telo. 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Warner, C. A., prop., Monon ‘Ieclo Co., 
Monon. Ind. 

Warner, Eben D., vice-pres., Wyo. & Neb. 
Telo. Co., Chadron, Neb. 

Watson, Geo. A., Commissioner, Mani- 
toba Governmert Telephones, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 


Telephone Co., 


Carbon Co., 
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Watts, Geo., mgr., Knightstown Telo. Co., 
Knightstown, Ind. 

Weber, F. A., gen. mgr., Citizens Telo. 
Co., Pekin, IIl. 

Weirich, P. J., pres., United Tecio. Co., 
Monroe, Wis 

West, Wm. E., pres., Andrew Ce. Mut. 
Telo. Co., Savannah, Mo. 

Weston, C. W., mgr., Port Byron Telo. 
Co., Port Byron, N. Y. 

White, C. R., Leich Electric Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

White, F. W., gen. mgr., William County 
Telo. Co., Bryan, Ohio. 

Whitney, C. K., vice-pres., Oberlin Telo. 
Co., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Wiggs, Rex, wire chief, Watseka Telo. 
Co., Watseka, III. 

Wilkins, C. W., National Carbon Co., 
Chicago. 

Wilkinson, J. B., Stromberg-Carlson Telo. 
Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Willitz, H. C., mgr., Rock County Telo. 
Co., Janesville, Wis. 

Wilson, Geo., Monarch Telo. Mfg. Co., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa., 

Wilson, W., pres., Henry Co. Home Telo. 
Co., Eminence, Ky. 

Winemiller, P., Stromberg-Carlson Telo. 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wittemire, L. R., mgr., Mansfield Telo. 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
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Wolfrom, Ralph, sec., Local Telo. Co., 
Bellevue, Ohio. 

Wood, M. D., Stromberg-Carlson Telo. 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Woodbury, B., Kellogg Switchboard & 
Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Woodruff, A. P., pres., Carroll Co. Ind. 
Telo. Co., Savanna, Ill. 

Woodruff, Paul H., Telephone Engineer, 
Chicago. 

Woods, Frank H., Lincoln T. & T. Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Workman, A. B., pres., Marseilles Telo. 
Co., Marseilles, Ill. 

Wright, John H., gen. mgr., Home Telo. 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Wright, L. C., mgr., Meadville Telo. Co., 
Meadville, Pa. . 


Yarchow, O. F., Central Ill. Telo. Co., 
Lincoln, Il. 

Young, Mr., Manitoba Govt. Telephones, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

Young, C. D., pres., Citizens Telo. Co., 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Young, Wm. M., M. D., Central Ill. T. 
& T. Co., Bloomington, III. 

Yund, Philip, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Z 


Zeluff, J. E., Nationa! Pole Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Record of Telephone Patents 


1,264,975. May 7, 1918; filed October 
20, 1917. LineEMAN’s CHAaArR;: 11 claims; 
G. Replogle, La Fayette, Ind. The fea- 


ture of this cable car for an inspector is 

















No. 1,264,975. 


a mirror which is arranged to show the 
under side of the conductor to a person 
inspecting the upper side. 

1,265,225. May 7, 1918; filed March 3, 
i911; Semi-Automatic TELEPHONE Sys- 
TEM; 78 claims; TV. G. Martin, Chicago; 
assigned to Automatic Electric Co. Au- 
tomatic means indicate to the operator. 
upon answering the subscriber’s calling 
signal, the character of the line calling, 
whether it is equipped for unmeasured or 
measured sevice. 

1,265,228. May 7, 1918; filed October 
1], 1910. TrELEPHONE EXCHANGE TRUNK- 
ING System; 94 claims; E. A. Mellinger, 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. In this automatic system, electric- 
ally-controlled means, automatically serve 
to prevent actuation of the master switch 
for selecting idle trunks for the trunking 
switches, after and while all the trunks 
are in use. 


1,265,398. May 7, 1918: filed Aopril 38, 
1917. Automatic TELEPHONE CENTRAL 


Station AppaRAtus; six claims; A. E. 


Stevens, Providence, R. I. Horizontal 
contact banks of line terminals are ar- 
ranged one above another on a vertical 
rack, the contact. points being multipled 
together with vertical bare-wire conduc- 
tors. One or more selector frames with 
holes therein allow a selector to be re- 
movably mounted upon pins perpendicu- 
lar to the face of the rack. The free 
end portions of the contact bank termi- 
nals are engagable by the selecting brush 
of the selector. 

1,265,716. May 7, 1918; filed February 
4, 1914. Merasurep Service TELEPHONE 
SystEM; 42 claims; G. A. Yanochowski, 
Chicago; assigned to Automatic Electric 
Co. In this system, which is applicable 
to either an automatic or semi-automatic 
system, a registering device is associated 
with the called line. An automatic con- 
rector switch is provided for connecting 
with the called line. Provision is also 
made for extending a connection from 
the operator’s cord circuit to the con- 
nector. A circuit through a relay in the 
connector may be closed without opera- 
tively energizing it when a connection 
is established with the connector. The 
operator controls means, however, for in- 
creasing the flow of current through the 
relay to operate it, and the operation of 
the relay, in turn, overates the register- 
ing device on the called line. 

1,265,751. May 14, 1918; filed July 9, 
1917. StGNALInGc System; 12 claims: R. 
D. Conway, Chatham, N. J.; assigned to 
Western Electric Co.. New York. A 
polarized relay is connected to the line 
circuit at an intermediate point and is 
1esponsive to a periodically-varving cur- 
rent at any frequency when impressed 
on either end of the line. The polarized 
relay controls mechanism for producing 
in local circuits a current in synchronism 
with that impressed upon the line and 
mechanism in these local circuits is op- 
erated in response to a certain definite 
frequency for connectine the source of 
signaling current of a different frequency 
te the other end of the line. 


1,265,851. May 14, 1918; filed Novem- 
ber 2, 1917. MrcHANISM FOR INSTALLING 
TRANSMISSION LINE Wires: eight claims; 
H. C. Williams, Irvington, N. J.; as- 
signed to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. This mechanism consists of 
an iron rope provided with rotatable eyes 
for attaching a pulling line. A transpos- 
ing mechanism is attached to the yoke 
which consists of a plurality of rotatable 
eves grouped in pairs and connected to 
rotatable members so that the wires con- 
nected to each pair of eyes may be trans- 
posed. 

1,266,158. May 14, 1918; filed Septem- 
ber 8, 1914. Rattway Tratn DispatcH- 
ING Circuit; three claims; W. Reid, Chi- 
cago; assigned to Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Co. In this system a number 
of stations are connected by a common 

















No. 1,265,851. 


line circuit. Each station has a local 
transmitting circuit including a primary 
winding of an induction coil and a sec- 
endary winding included in an _ open 
bridge across the line circuit. An inde- 
pendent bridge across the line circuit in- 
tudes a prir of imeedance coils and a 
receiver. A normally-closed shunt cir- 
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Look at this joint— 


IT is smooth, yet easy to make and 
after all it is the joint that is the 
vulnerable spot in any cable duct. 
90% of all cable trouble is due to 
badly aligned sections and to hard- 
ened cement drippings protruding 
into the pullway. But there is none 
of this trouble in Johns-Manville 
Fibre Conduit ducts because the 
machine ends fit and the joints are 
watertight and smooth as glass. 


The new fibre conduit booklet 
describes many other distinctive 
features. Send for it. 


H.W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO, 
New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 








JOHNS - 
MANVILLE 





FIBRE CONDUIT 





Jouns 2 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE 
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Republic Creosoting Company 


Plants: 





For the 
Permanent 
| Preservation 


of Wood 


R. W. P. O. is the 
highest grade oil ever 
produced for open tank 
or brush method of 
treating timbers. It 
coats the surface of the 
wood and fills the cells, 
making them impen- 
etrable to destructive 
agents. 


Its penetrative pow- 
ers are unexcelled and 
it will neither evap- 
orate nor dissolve. 


R. W. P. O. is limpid 
and free flowing at 
working temperatures. 
It outlasts the life of 
the timber and is the 
most economical pre- 
servative known for 
wood. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Indianapolis 


Mobile 


Seattle Norfolk 


Minneapolis 
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cuit around one of the impedance coils 
is opened by a movable switch contact 
so that the impedance of the receiver 
bridge is increased. The movable switch 
contact also closes the normally-open 
bridge in shunt of the receiver bridge. 
1,266,190. May 14, 1918; filed Decem- 
ber 9, 1916. Crrcutr CHANGING SwITcH; 
six claims; A. H. Adams, Sparkill, N. 
Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
The feature of this circuit changing 
switch is an operating member which is 
arranged to bring certain of a.number of 
contact springs into engagement with 
each other. It is controlled by a toothed 
wheel loosely mounted upon a shaft. 
1,266,214. May 14, 1918; filed April 16, 
1917. TreELEPHONE INDEX; five claims; F. 
W. Colby, Boston, Mass. This index 
consists of a cylindrical casing in which 
is a rotatable spring-controlled spool. A 
flexible strip extends through a longitu- 
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dinal slot in the casing and is adapted 
to be wound about the spool. 

1,266,435. May 14, 1918; filed June 30, 
1917: TeELEPHONE INSULAYOR; one claim; 
R. W. English, Victoria, B. C. Can. A 
co-operating insulating cap is screwed 
upon a threaded stem upon the lower end 
of which is an insulating sleeve formed 
with a dished upper end portion having 
wire-receiving grooves. The _ insulating 
cap is formed with a convex lower end 
adapted to fit with the dished upper end 
of the sleeve and co-operate therewith 
to clamp a line wire within one of the 
grooves. 

1,266,530. May 14, 1918; filed April 
18, 1917. TELEPHONE TRANSMITTER; seven 
claims; J. Z. Miller, Erie, Pa. The 
diaphragm of this transmitter is mounted 
on a ring which in turn is mounted upon 
a plate to which an electrode is attached. 
Granular material is placed between the 


From Factory and 


Automatic Exchange Cut Into 
Service in Leeds, England. 


The Automatic telephone system in- 
stalled in Leeds, England, by the Auto- 
matic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., of Liv- 
erpool, for the British post office, was 
cut into service on Saturday, May 18, 
and according to cable reports, the trans- 
fer from manual to automatic operation 
was accomplished with entire ease and 
the equipment has operated in an en- 
tirely satisfactory manner from the be- 
ginning. 

The system is the largest in Great Brit- 
ain thus far converted, and to judge from 
press clippings the people of the city are 
proud of this distinction, and looked for- 
ward to the change with keen anticipa- 
tions. 

Seventy-seven hundred telephones were 
affected by the change, but it is expected 
that this is the nucleus about which a 
much larger system, covering the entire 
area, which includes many large suburbs, 
will gradually form. 

Leeds is one of the most important 
manufacturing centers in the British 
Isles, being largely engaged in the tex- 
tile trades. 

The Leeds installation was planned be- 
fore the war began, and included a mag- 
nificent new building to house the equip- 
ment, as well as extensive underground 
construction. The project was part of 
a general rehabilitation of the telephone 
system of the country. The further car- 
rying out of the plan has, of course, been 
postponed by the war, which also seri- 
cusly interfered with the work at Leeds 
and delayed the cut-over far past the 
criginally intended date. 

Leeds is one of nine exchanges to be 
converted from manual to automatic by 
the Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co.. 
which manufactures under the Automatic 
Electric Co.’s patents. The other ex- 
changes include Portsmouth, Blackmore, 
Paisley, Newport, Accrington, Epsom, 


the general post office 
The total 


Chepstown and 
officials exchange in London. 
number of lines ordered to date for 
service in Great Britain is just under 
20,000 and it is expected that wher con- 
ditions permit a resumption of normal 
automatic will be widely 
adopted in other areas awaiting recon- 
struction. 


activities, the 


Sergeant Pedley Now in France. 

The friends of Sergeant W. S. Pedley 
will be glad to know that word has been 
safe arrival in 


received of his France. 

















Sergeant W. S. Pediey. 


Sergeant Pedley was formerly traveling 
salesman for the Electric Appliance Co., 
of Chicago. 


Standard Telephone Repair Co. 
Still in Operation. 

A misleading paragraph crept into last 

week's TELEPHONY, page 46, in the re- 























No. 1,266,530. 


electrode and the diaphragm and has a 
felt washer surrounding it. An insulat- 
ing disk is arranged on the plate and 
extends between the ring and the plate 
and between the electrode and the plate, 
the disk being clamped in place by the 
electrode. 


Salesroom 


port of the “Exhibitors at the War Con- 
vention.” It reads, “Skinderviken Tele- 
phone Equipment Co., successor to the 
Standard Telephone Repair Co., which 
exhibited at the convention in December, 
1916.” 

The Skinderviken company is 
successor to the Standard 
Repair Co. for the latter company is 
still in operation. J. Skinderviken with- 
drew last winter from the Standard com- 
pany and had the Skinderviken Telephone 
Equipment Co. incorporated to make and 
distribute his patented specialties, sell- 
ing rebuilt telephones as a side line. 


not a 
Telephone 


Exemplification of the Adaptability 
of the P. A. X. 

In employing the automatic installation 

for intercommunication as a watchman’s 

register and reporting system, a new use 


has been developed for the P. A. X. 
(private automatic exchange) and _ its 
operation is being closely watched by 


those interested in automatic telephony. 

One of the largest steel mills in the 
East has recently been impressed with the 
need for a more accurate method of reg- 
istering their watchmen than pre- 
viously been afforded by the usual “pull 
stations” located at certain intervals on 
the beat or round, and which simply re- 
cord on disks or taps, the fact that the 
lever has been pulled at a given time. 

Aside from the cost of the equipment 
usually used for this purpose, which is 
found to average $15 to $25 per station, 
and which is used only for this special 
service, is the very serious objections that 
there is a total lack of personal touch 
between the watchman and the super- 
vising center. Also that faults, which may 
have serious results, are undiscoverable 
until after they have occurred. 

In using the automatic telephone sys- 
tem for this new purpose, no additional 
equipment is necessary, other than a re- 
lay, lamps, listening key and ordinary 


has 
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Requirements in 
Leather Goods 


Our Gloves Are Safe and with Prompt Shipment from Stock—Jobbers and deal- 
Durable ers will do well to anticipate their requirements. De- 

lay may mean disappointment. 

The Klein quality is never allowed to deteriorate ] 

regardless of market conditions. It is the line- 

man’s safeguard. Write for catalog. 


Mathias Klein & Sons 


Tool Mfrs. 
Canal Station 34 CHICAGO 
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OUR QUALITY OF SERVICE IS A SERVICE OF QUALITY 


UTILITIES | The Banker 


"A \INSURANCE AT COST The Manufacturer 
| 2 The Merchant 


L The Professional Man 
I 
T 


They all choose 


THE SPERRY 


“The World’s Standard” 


Telephone Bracket 


ci - <a Sold on a five-year Cheapest 
FIRE guarantee of perfect because best 


satisfaction or ye 


CM bES(O) CORA A 4 
pent < ae 


I 
| DY, 


money back There’s a 
SPERRY for 


every place, 


P18) 8) = 4 b-}) | every purpose, 


UTILITIES INDEMNITY &FIRE EXCHANGES enippatumen Manctenns 


LYNTON T. BLOCK Atty. & Mor. “Standards” sold than any other 


ps te 


make. 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDI NG Write for prices and discounts to the 


bo WO) 0) bowen 1) KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Exclusive General Distributors 
Adams and Aberdeen Streets, CHICAGO 
Columbus Kansas City San Francisco 
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wall or desk set, and the only additional 
expense is for record blanks. 

The chief watchman’s station is sup- 
plied with a telephone to which is given 
a simple number such as 11 or 12, and 
the main watchman stationed at this 
point, performs the duty of registering 
or checking each watchman as he calls. 

Every automatic telephone in the plant 
is thus a possible watchman’s reporting 
station, and certain of them are desig- 
nated for this purpose. 

At each reporting 
giving the station number, and at the 
“checking points” are red cards, warn- 
ing the watchman to check there. These 
stations can be changed from time to 
time if it is found desirable. 

The chief watchman, or checker, has 
before him a blank and when the watch- 
man calls in from an ordinary station he 
sees the lamp flash, or hears the buzzer, 
and checks opposite the proper number, 
although, of course, the checker does not 
know that the watchman is actually call- 
ing from that station. 

At each checking point, however, the 
watchman dials as before, and holds the 
line until answered by the checkers, the 
lamp’s continuing to flash shows that 
the watchman is at a checking point or 
desires to talk for some reason. 

The checker throws his listening key, 
gets the watchman’s O. K. and _ says, 
“Hang up while I call back.” Calling the 
telephone number designated on _ the 
sheet should give him the watchman 
again, and if he does not get him, he 
knows at once that something is wrong. 
Tf the watchman tries to conceal his true 
location by holding the connection, the 
checker will get no ringing “burr,” show- 
ing that the watchman did not hang up. 

As a further check on the watchman, 
certain “flash checks,” varying from sta- 
tion to station each night, are provided. 
For instance, on the sample sheet drawn 
up, station No. 7 (telephone 52) is a 
flash check point, so when the checker 
gets the second report after No. 5—a 
checking point—he throws his listening 
key as soon as the lamp flashes. If the 
watchman is on the line, he says, “Hang 
up. Ill check you but if the 


station is a card, 


here,” 
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watchman has already disconnected, he 
calls 52, and should get an answer. If 
this fails, he notes it and inquires at the 
next regular checking point. A _ report 
also goes to headquarters next morning. 

Numerous obvious advantages are in- 
herent in this plan. In the first place, 
there is only a negligible equipment cost. 
Second, the watchman system being in 
use as a telephone system, is tested con- 
stantly during the day, and conversely, 
every telephone can be tested out by the 
watchman during his rounds, and out of 
order stations reported the 
next morning. 

The condition of the watchman can 
be observed constantly—a man who can 
still “pull” an ordinary box, might be 
too intoxicated to escape detection over 
the telephone. And if the watchman did 
not report in person, it would be detect- 
ed by the change in voice. 

The system is also very flexible. If, 
for example, a consignment of explosives 
were stored in a particular room, not 
usually visited by the watchman, a near- 
by telephone could be made a checking 
point while the explosives were there. 
Furthermore, the telephones, being placed 
at desks, etc., the watchman would have 
to go clear into an office, 
“pull” a box at the door. 

As for collusion between the checker 
and watchman, this can be avoided by 
having an executive drop in now and 
then, at unexpected times, and take the 
checker’s position himself, for a while. 
This would show up any wrong condi- 
tions. Or the general superintendent 
could have a special line run to his 
house, and check at odd times himself, 
by paging the watchman, verifying the 
station he answers from, and compar- 
ing with the report next morning. 

In case a plant is so large that sev- 
eral watchmen are reporting at once, 
one number is assigned to each (11, 12, 
13, ete.) and checking equipment pro- 
vided accordingly. 

This service alone would go far to- 
ward justifying the P. A. X. in some 
plants, and while not applicable to all, 
ic should be a valuable adjunct to the 
service in many. 
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Department Heads Given Added 
Responsibilities. 
Announcement has just been made of 
the following promotions among the per- 
sonnel of the Utilities Indemnity Ex- 

change, of St. Louis, Mo. 
John G. Owen, assistant manager, is 


likewise appointed auditor, in charge of 
all matters of accounting, records, and the 


conduct of the home office and branch 
offices. 
B. H. Batte, assistant manager, is like- 


wise appointed sales manager, in charge 
of the acquisition of business at the home 
office and branch offices. In this capacity 
he will supervise the activities of all sales- 
men. 

J. J. Nangle, claims attorney, is like- 
wise appointed manager of the claim de- 
partment, in charge of all matters per- 
taining to the disposition of claims at the 
home office and branch offices. 

Lynton T. Block, president and man- 
ager of the exchange, states that in mak- 
ing this announcement, he is only giving 
official recognition of the positions and 
responsibilities which each of the three 
persons named have earned 
selves. 


for them- 


Grocers Ask Co-Operation of Pub- 
lic to Do Away With Telephone. 


From Bolivar, Tenn., comes the news 
that the grocery merchants have en- 
tered into the following agreement: 

“On account of conditions brought 
about upon us by the war, entailing in- 
creased expenses due to labor and ma- 
terial costs, and the curtailment of our 
volume of business and 
profit by necessary regulations covering 
foodstuffs, it is deemed advisable as a 
measure of economy to discontinue all 
deliveries of any and all merchandise 
after Saturday, June 22, 1918. As a 
further economy, all telephone service 
at our places of business will be discon- 
tinued July 1, 1918. 

We realize that these measures will 
cause some inconvenience to our patrons 
but we feel the necessity of the move, 
and ask the public for their co-operation.” 
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ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 


with the highest prices for your 
OBSOLETE TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT OR PLATINUM SCRAP 


Write us what you have on hand 


THE MUTUAL SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
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When you buy tobacco 
Buy some for your soldier friend 





Columbus, Ohio 


Cetward 





Peerless Systems for Telephones 





4 Si 
OS 4900 





BLAKE 
Specialties 
STAPLES best for wiring. 
TUBE FLUX best Flux 


for soldering. 


Blake Signal @ Mfg. Co., Write tor Samples 








FULL size or tusee, 1“x 6% 


251 Causeway St., Boston, Mass.! 


Pat. Feb. 4, 1908 








